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.. Without cutting power 


Moving machinery—changing shop set-ups 
—is an everyday job in modern war plants. 
But it’s a quick and easy job in plants 
equipped with sectionalized, prefabricated 
“plug-in” Bus Duct. 

No cutting, taping or other fabrication 
is necessary in making the original instal- 
lation — or in changing the location of a 
machine or a whole production battery. 

Just move the circuit protective “plug” 
right with the machine, mount it on the 
Bus Duct at the “plug-in” opening nearest 
the new location—and the job is done 
without cutting power, interrupting pro- 
duction, or taking the dangerous alter- 
native of tapping in “hot.” 

All through America’s non-stop produc- 
tion drive Bus Duct is saving countless 
man-hours, multiplying efficiency, protect- 
ing against fire and sabotage, safeguarding 
human life . . . and all this with a mini- 
mum use of critical materials. 

Modern Bus Duct is an integral part of 
the machine tools it serves. Small wonder 
that it has become a necessity in present- 
day mass production. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS—SALVAGE ALL SCRAP METAL 
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BULLDOG ‘’PLUG-IN’’ SYSTEMS—THE ARTERIES THAT SUPPLY POWER 


AND LIGHT FOR WAR PRODUCTION 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Director of Circulation: 


Please change my address on WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


From 


Signed . 
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Maintain plant facilities in ACTION without 
interruption of light or power. Every machine and 
lighting unit energized through dependable Controls, 
—H&H Controls. For these are vital PRODUCTION 
controls that regulate the amount of work your 


machines and operators can do. 


“Hot wires”, heavy loads, round-the-clock oper- 
ating schedules, — these demand super-stamina in 
Switches. .. Even minor shut-downs cause shortages 


at the front. 


So install or replace with H& H Switches for 
continuous, positive ACTION on your production- 
lines. .. Heavy-duty controls for lighting and power 
circuits; specification- grade T-rated 10, 20 and 30 
| Amp. “Type C” Switches, Rotary Snap Switches, 
Ceiling Pull Switches, Door Switches, Flush Tumbler 


Switches with or without outlet box covers. You’ll 


pro ae 


i find in them the fighting Quality to keep func- 
tioning, — the sure-fire DEPENDABILITY for war 


production. 


HART & HEGEMAN DIVISION 
ARROW-HART & HEGEMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Exit Henderson It had to come sooner or later. 


that resignation of Leon Henderson as chief of the 
Office of Price Administration. 
dered why it did not happen earlier. 

Neither peace, defense program or war ever created 


In fact, we have won- 


a job, more strenuous and at the same time so nasty 
and thankless as the one Mr. Henderson tackled. That 
he managed to carry on as long as he did and bring 
price control along as far as it is today, was due chiefly 
to those same Hendersonian characteristics that eventu- 
ally made his exit inevitable. 

Price controls appear to be indispensable not only as 
a war measure but also as protection against run-away 
inflation and post war disaster. Whether any successor 
to Henderson will come through with a better record of 
performance than he did remains to be seen. 

Certain is the fact that none will try harder, and— 
if success in price control can be measured by the 
number of politicians, farm and labor leaders, all yelling 
for a single scalp at the same time, then no successor 
will equal Mr. Henderson’s record. 


* 


1 
Inventory Control [-219 Released just in time 
for brief mention here WPB order L-219 applies to 
retailers, wholesalers and manufacturer’s stock-carrying 
branches, that as of November 30, 1942 had an inventory 
of $50,000 or more at cost of consumer goods and that 
had net sales of $200,000 per year. 

Consumer goods are defined as goods suitable for 
sale to individuals for personal or household use. 

Controls of inventories will be on a quarterly basis 
with restrictions on buying imposed upon those, whose 
inventories at the beginning of a quarterly period are 
larger in proportion to sales, than was the relation of 
inventory to sales in the base period 1939, 1940 and 
1941. 

Donald M. Nelson, WPB chairman stated that pur 
pose of the order is to assure smaller stores, particular] 
those in outlying regions, a better opportunity to com 
pete with large stores in metropolitan areas for a fair 
share of the limited amount of consumer goods now 
available. 
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While this present order is of immediate interest 
only to those electrical wholesalers, who have large 
stocks of appliances, it deserves the careful study of all 
wholesalers. 


* 


Worth Watching Few of us realize that as a by- 


product of this war emergency the government has 
become a very formidable competitor of every one of 
the nation’s retailers and wholesalers, to say nothing 
of its being a real contender in the mail order field. 

Every Army post has its “Post Exchange” and every 
Navy station or ship has its service store, and if anyone 
doubts the importance of this activity, let them note 
that according to Business Week, the “ship’s service 
store” of one naval station has 20 branches, supports 
800 civilian employees, did $875,000 worth of business 
in a single month just recently. 

In appraising the significance of this trend, important 
is the fact that these “PX” stores can extend A-10 
priorities ratings, which permit them to obtain many 
materials that are no longer available for civilian use. 

No one will begrudge our soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines having an opportunity for buying things they 
want for personal use or to send to the “folks back 
home.” Danger is that the figures on sales volume and 
particularly on operating expenses and net profit of these 
subsidized and monopoly-protected stores may be used 
as a yard stick for gauging what private enterprise 
should be able to do in open competition. 

Much of all business will be done under rigid regu- 
lations after the war and that will be the time when 
wholesalers may catch up with some of the “basic 
figures” that were derived from operations under gov 
ernment monopoly. 


* 


- 
nV J B ] ‘ ‘ . 
Layaway uying Attention is being given to 
plans by which the public will be invited to buy now 
through regular payments the credit which will guar- 


antee delivery of an automobile, refrigerator, air con- 
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A LIGHTING FIXTURE HAS A BIG 


1. How can | be sure of getting 
fixtures that will give satisfactory 
lighting performance? 


By specifying fixtures that have 
been tested and certified for elec- 
trical, mechanical and lighting efficiency by inde- 
pendent experts. Certified FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures 
meet 50 definite standards set up by MAZDA lamp 
manufacturers to assure dependable performance. 
They are tested and Certified to those standards by 
Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc., of New York. 


2. Who makes these tested and 
certified fixtures? 


Certified FLEUR-O-LIERS are 
made by over 40 leading fixture 
manufacturers. Any fixture manu- 
facturer who complies with the 
FLEUR-O-LIER requirements 
may participate in the program. 


“a 4 


3. What are some of the points 
checked by this testing? 


Some of the most important speci- 
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fications checked by Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories are: High power factor, flicker correction, 
certified ballasts and starters, brightness control, 
safety, maximum light output, correct heat dissi- 
pation and many others. 


4. Don’t other makes of fixtures 
have these features? 


Perhaps. But you can be sure of 
them a// in Certified FLEUR-O- 
LIERS. And because they are 
Certified by E.T.L., any further test or check by 


the user is unnecessary. 





5. Do FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures have 
non-metallic reflectors? 


Many FLEUR-O-LIER Manu- 
facturers are now making Certified 
fixtures using non-metallic reflectors, which conform 
to WPB order L-78 (Amended) and to U.S. Bureau of 
Standards Specifications. FLEUR-O-LIER  specifica- 


tions also cover these units. 
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ditioning unit, other large appliances, “when, if and as” 
models are available for selection and delivery. Several 
Others are apt to 


major appliance makers are ready. 
follow suit. 

Wholesalers with an eye on the tremendous post-war 
appliance boom will do well to keep an eye on this 
levelopment and get “in” while the getting is good. 

Certain influential government officials favor plans 
yf this type, when they provide proper safeguards for 
the public. 


* 


. 
Electronics Latest war-time use of the “electronic 
eve” is in one of the tests, applied to those who are 
eager to become pilots in our Air Service. The “eye” 
measures and records emotional reactions to sudden 
external influences as reflected in the varying degrees 
of color or pallor of the—finger tips. 

Use of hundreds of different electronic devices in our 
war effort invites the conclusion that in the post-war 
era hundreds of new-electronic products will come on 
the market. 

One nationally prominent business analyst predicted 
recently that electronics might well become a household 
word and that the advance of science in this field during 
2 or 3 years of war probably would equal those, made 
ordinarily in 30 or 40 vears of peace-time progress. 


* 


. oe 
Appliance Servicing Over 900 appliance and 
radio wholesalers, dealers and servicemen of New York 
City and vicinity heard WPB and OPA officials sup- 
plying explanations and interpretations of various rules 
and orders including OPA Service Regulation No. 165. 

Wholesalers and distributors were urged to use Form 
PD-1X in applying for repair parts. It was pointed 
out that the degree of ESSENTIALITY of an applianc 
will determine whether repair parts should be supplied. 
Service price ceilings, filed under OPA Service Regu 
1943. 


except where adjustments become necessary on an in 


lation 165 cannot be changed after January 1, 
dustry wide basis. 


* 


1943 Income Latest official estimates are that in 
ome payments to individuals were over $117 billion 
in 1942 and are likely to exceed $135 billion in 1943. 
This means that in 1943 people will have roughly 65 
percent more money to spend than they had in 1929 ow 
biggest boom vear, while the supply of available mer 


handise of all kinds will be smaller than in many years 


In such circumstances price controls are absolutely) 
necessary if inflation and all its disastrous consequences 
are to be averted. 


To cooperate with the government 


in its effort to save the country from run-away inflation 


is the duty of every right-minded citizen. 
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For The Record That Seventy-Seventh Congress 
made a record for appropriations that, we hope, will 
never be equalled—around $150,000,000,000 ; AND— 
it passed the biggest tax bill in our history, but that 
record, we believe, will soon fall: AND— in the last 
24 years 1,522,000 new employees have been put on 
Federal payrolls, exclusive of the military. 





* 


Wealth Distributed Those politicians who have 


for years called for redistribution of wealth will have 
less and less to complain about if the democratic proc- 
esses, evident during the last 13 or 14 years are allowed 
to take their course. 

Witness the fact that big corporations, of which 
some were controlled by a small clique for many years, 
today are owned by thousands of stockholders. “Blue 
Chip” concerns have today 3 or 4 times as many stock- 
holders as they had in 1929. General Electric, with 
60,400 stockholders in 1929 had 220,000 in 1941. Even 
aristocratic du Pont gained 50,000 new part owners in 
that period, while its stable mate, General Motors took 
in 224,000 new partners. If that is not spreading the 
wealth, what is? 


* 


Man Bites Dog It’s an old story, the one about 


the city editor of a metropolitan daily explaining to a 
cub reporter that “when a dog bites a man, that’s not 
news, but—when a man bites a dog, that’s news.” 

The Federal sults, 
files complaints, issues cease and desist orders in such 


Trade Commission starts law 
copious quantities, that editors rate its actions as news 
only when some particular case involves a broad public 
interest or some local concern or association. 

sut—it’s hot when 


l‘ederal Trade Commission, and that’s exactly what the 


news, some concern sues the 
Miles Laboratories, Inc., of Elkart, Ind., has done, aftet 
first refusing to sign a “Stipulation.” 

Since in recent years F.T.C. has extended its activi 
ties in many directions and at a terrific rate, the case has 
created nationwide interest. Miles, in its suit is asking 
for declaratory judgment, wants to obtain judicial inter- 
pretation of the Federal statutes, affecting the F.T.C 
Final decision may have far-reaching effect on F.T.C.’s 
future policies and practices. 
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VARNISHED CAMBRIC - RUBBER POWER CABLES - BUILDING WIRE - RADIO 


CRESCENT 


ANSWERED THE CALL 








Long before Pearl Harbor we were in total production 
for Defense. Now we are in 


Total Production for War! 


CRESCENT INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO. 





CRESCENT 
WIRE and CABLE 


Factory: TRENTON, N. J.— Stocks in Principal Cities 4 
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JOBBER COOPERATION—A PERMANENT POLICY 


CRESCENT ENDURITE SUPER-AGING INSULATION * WEATHER-PROOF WIRE 
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CRESFLEX NON-METALLIC SHEATHED CABLE: SERVICE ENTRANCE CABLE: MAGNET WIRE* BARE WIRE 
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SOURCE These monthly reports covering the business 
ictivities of electrical wholesalers throughout the United 
States are collected and compiled by The Bureau of the 
Census of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Business Index 
For the Month of November, 1942 


SALES Sales of electrical goods throughout the United 
States, as based on an average of the sales of 319 whole 
salers, were only 8 percent below the dollar volume re 
corded in the same month of 1941. 

This is the best showing for sales, when compared 
with 1941, that has been indicated for any month since 
April of this year. It brings re-emphasis to some points 
brought out here last month when it was predicted that 
the November and December year-to-year comparisons 
would begin to approach more closely the 1941 totals. 
It seems probably now that total sales for December will 
show up on the index here next month as even closer to 
100 percent of the same month of last year. 

Government-released statements have indicated that 
the production of war goods swung into high gear dur 
ing November. This would make it probable that whole 
salers in those regions where industry is the major 
purchasing power, will begin soon to feel the demand for 
those materials that industry will need for maintenance, 
repair and production. 

Another factor evident in the good showing of No- 
vember sales when compared with the same month of 
last year, is the probable fading out of the influence 
of appliance sales on the overall sales performance. 

When compared with the dollar sales volume of the 
previous month, wholesalers’ sales in November were 
down 11 percent. This small drop, following a period 
of several months in which month-to-month sales had 
held to an even keel, is probably the result of the con- 
tinued tightening of the copper situation. 
fer copper products for maintenance and repair has 


The demand 


been increasing steadily with a resultant shrinking of 
stocks in the hands of wholesalers. Meanwhile, replace 
ment shipments of copper products have become steadily 
slower. 


INVENTORIES The number of reports available from 
wholesalers at the time of going to press was not sufh- 
cient to justify publishing an index figure on inventories. 


COLLECTIONS 


percentages averaged 73 percent. 


For the country as a whole, collection 
This is 1 percent 
lower than the revised collection percentage for October, 
and well ahead of the 67 percent figure for November, 


1941, 












in a series of advertisements ee n ave read. We are 
endeavoring to spotlight the vital story of whet the Electrical 
Industry is doing as a prime participant in our national effort. gn 
We are telling America through the pages of influential mag- . 
azines and newspapers what the Supply Houses and their 





contractor and_industrial customers, as well as 
utilities, have atcomplished. Your example of team 
determination should be known by everyone and : 


bered when the job is done. 


General Cable Corporation Sales Offices are loc 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland; ~; a 
Kansas City {Mo.), Los Angeles, he ¥ rk, 

Rome (N.Y.), St. Louis, San F ; 







A SHOCK f 


T HIS is no mere play on words. Ours is a war of 
production ...of armaments. of guns. of ships, 


of war materials. It is a war of speeded-up manu- 
facturing ...of machines and machiner\. 


And back of machinery is power...electric power 
that keeps production humming. Truly, the crush- 
ing blow that will eventualh bring the Axis to its 
knees will come from the power of electricity as 
much as from the power of explosives. Yes the 
stunning effect of this electrical power may well be 
called’“a shock for Mr. Hitler’. 
Where is it coming from? Whence thi 
ower from the Nation s gen- 
erating plants? Whence the supply to meet the 
cables. switches. ter- 


mided demand for wires. 
‘tems that go into 


the thousand and one | 
d using of electrical 


; oo tic 
$ giganit 


massing of electric p 


ps ra 


minals. 
the making. transmitting an 


power? 
Tt came out of 


the teamwork that is the A merican 


May 


and the power were rea 
wheels turning. 


The Electric Power in back 


pach 
“shock for Mr. 


BLE Ci ORPORATION 


or Mr. Hitler 


wa) of doing things. The power companies threw 
into it their ready-and-waiting plans for plant 
expansion —for interconnection of systems. for 
unleashing their pools of power. The electrical 
manufacturers came through with increased pro- 
duction. The electrical supply warehouses looked 
after the distribution of equipment to meet the 
time schedules. 
And back of it all. Washington guided. coordinated 
and applied the pressure where needed. To the 
War Production Board must go a lion s share of 
the credit. For the miracle has been wrought. 
Wherever a machine was installed in America s 


far-flung war-production line—there the wiring 
dv and waiting to start the 


of American industrs 


<a wallop—an electric al wallop —a lerrihe 


Hitler’: 


SZ Not just one shock 
for Hitler... but @ 
Series of JOLTS! 


Nearly half of the entire pro- 
ductive capacity of all our indudries 
breaking all recurd- in turning out 
war material. |, , 

More than 30% of the world’s 
greatest concentration of Electric 
Power working to lick the Axis 
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REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


VIDENT in an analysis of regional sales of electrical 

‘ goods by wholesalers in November, are the strong 
sectional differences in performance. For example, 
regions 1, 2 and 9 reported sales at more than 100 
percent of the volume of November, 1941, but regions 
3, 4 and 6 showed total sales at 67, 59 and 67 percent, 
respectively of the volume of the same month of last 
year. 

Evident as a direct mfluence causing this great dis- 
crepancy between geographical sections is the basic 
economic make-up of those parts of the country, and 
a varying effect of war production on them over a pe- 
riod of the last two years. 

Regions 1, 2 and 9 are comprised of the traditionally 
industrial states of the eastern and western seaboard. 
Quick to swing into war work with their existing pro- 
duction facilities, these states felt an immediate surge 
of war business back in 1940 and early 1941. By 
November, 1941, industry in these states was operating 
at nearly full production but the regions were not 
undergoing any large new construction boom. By 
November of this year, industry in these territories was 
drawing on wholesalers for maintenance and repair and 
production goods at a rate which would naturally top 
the amount needed a year ago. 

Regions 4 and 6 are two of the most complete agri- 
cultural sections of the country. However, in late 1941 
they experienced a boom when many army cantonments 
and strategically-located war plants were under con- 
struction there. Sales of electrical goods in those re- 
gions now, in 1942, compare unfavorably with last 
year because it is apparent that new construction could 
not be kept at the 1941 pace, and that neither the army 
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SALES INVENTORIES 
November, 1942 November, 1942 
Compared in % with Trading Compared in % with 
Region 
October | Nov. October | Nov. 
1942 1941 (See Map) 1942 1941 
ita ——— ——$——_— —EE —_— _ 
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83 59 4 REPORTS 
97 | 97 5 INCOMPLETE 
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82 | 79 7 PRESS TIME 
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90 114 - 
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camps nor the war plants as yet need maintenance and 
repair materials at a rate approaching the amount that 
was needed for new building. 

In connection with performance in the East North 
Central States (region 3), where November sales were 
at 67 percent of the November 1941 level, it must be 
remembered that although many of these states are 
highly industrialized, they include not only the auto- 
mobile manufacturing districts but also much country 
where in 1941 much new construction was under way. 
The materials needed a year ago for the early work 
in the conversion of auto plants and for new building 
far exceeded what was needed in November of this 
year when most of the conversion and new work was 
completed. 
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Power—Giant Arm of Production 


Ninety Per Cent of American I ndustry Is Electrified 




















SYLECTRICITY is the mainspring that turns the 
E wheels of our factories, mills and mines. It is the 
tireless arm that grinds our grain, weaves our cloth, 
pumps our water, builds our planes, our guns, our 
ships, our cars, our trucks and tanks 

The mighty Pharaohs had less energy at their dis- 
posal in building their pyramids than is generated to- 
day by one single power plant. ‘The combined capacity 
of America’s central power systems is without parallel 
in the history of the world . . . 46 million kilowatts, i.e., 
65 million horsepower in steam turbines, hydro turbines 
and other prime movers. ‘That is more power, day in 
and day out, than 650 million slaves could produce — 
for a limited time— minutes in fact. 

The capacity of this vast fountain of energy is beyond 
the grasp of the average man who flips a switch and 
sets in motion machines that perform the labor of a 
thousand man-hours in a matter of minutes. Perhaps 
only the old time farmer, 
whose traditional source of 


creased beyond our wildest dreams. Aircraft and ship 
building surpassed the most daring forecasts. ‘he ma 
chine tool industry’s output grew to a volume that 
bordered on the miraculous. Guns, shells, uniforms 
shoes, tanks and a thousand other items were bein 
made in hitherto undreamed of quantities. All of them 
have one common essential ingredient — power. Indus 
try demanded power — more and more power! 

It is no small tribute to the power industry that, 
while other raw materials developed shortages neces 
sitating strict priorities control, electricity remains un 
rationed — no priorities, no curtailments, no rate in 
crease. Current industrial consumption is running It 
per cent over 1941 and 50 per cent over 1940. Not 
spectacular perhaps but when we consider that the 
nation’s 26 million domestic consumers utilize only 
about 14 per cent of the energy output, we begin to 
get some idea of industry's power consumption. 

Our power companies 


might have been stunned 





power is a team of tired 
horses and a pair of cal- 
loused hands, knows how to 
appreciate this commodity 
that is so vital an ingredient 
of everything we consume 
and use. 

Yes, we take electricity 
for granted. We expect it 
to appear in unlimited 
quantities, like water and 
air, as we need it. Almost as 
essential as these two ele- 





This is the seventh of a series of edito- 
rials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than 
one and one-half million readers, and 
in daily newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C. They are 
dedicated to the purpose of telling the 
part that each industry is playing in the 
war effort and of informing the public 
on the magnificent war-production ac- 
complishments of America’s industries. of the 


by the prospect of mount 
ing demands for kilowatts. 
Instead they set about de 
veloping and coordinating 
a multiplicity of relatively 
small and seemingly unre 
lated 
or even collectively, these 


factors. Individually 
have not been of a spectac 
ular nature. Certainly they 
have not inspired the award 
Army-Navy E al 


though they are an essential 








ments in times of peace, it 

becomes a matter of life 

and death in times of war. Industry would collapse 

without it and the nation would quickly perish. 
With the catastrophe of Pearl Harbor a little over 

a year ago, came the realization that we had to out- 

produce our enemies. ‘To out produce our enemies, who 

had a seven year head start, meant to turn more wheels 

than they were turning and to turn them faster than 

they were turning them. 


New plants sprung up overnight. Production in 


ingredient in every Army- 
Navy E that has been 
awarded to American industry. 

The contribution of the power industry to the win- 
ning of the war is not likely to flame forth in news 
paper headlines. It takes the more prosaic turn of 
portraying an industry that is doing wonders quietly, 
unobtrusively 

At the close of the last war the power at the disposal! 
of the American industrial worker averaged 3% horse- 
power. At the beginning of this war, twenty years later, 





it had increased to 62 horsepower. What other nation 


can even approach that figure? This large provision of 
power is the achievement of the electric utility industry. 
For years it had built and applied its equipment to the 
highest standards of performance and operated its sys- 
tems to equally high standards of service and dependa- 
bility. Always recognizing that “public service is a pub 
lic trust” it had maintained wide margins of security 
in performance. ‘loday these margins are the source of 
the power industry’s ability to rise to the emergency. 

In short, the electric utilities were prepared! 

Power men are accustomed to looking ahead, to pre 
pare for growing loads and allow for unforeseen con- 
tingencies, for electricity cannot be stored. It is “or- 
dered” by touching a switch. It is delivered and con- 
sumed at the same moment. 

Months before the actual outbreak of hostilities fore- 
sighted power men set to work computing how much 
life of equipment could be risked in the process of 
crowding it toward greater output. Generators, boilers, 
turbines, cables, transformers and even conductors un- 
derwent close scrutiny in an effort to increase the load 

safely. They figured, they experimented, they tried 
untried measures. 
the least known 
component of electrical apparatus. When it lets go the 
service suffers. It is not easy to know how near any bit 


Insulation, for example, is the crux 


of crucial insulation is to letting go. It takes courage to 
work it to a point just short of failuré. .. but that is 
exactly what is being done today. 


Technological forcing of equipment, however, is not 
all of the story. Obsolescent equipment has been reha- 
bilitated; salvage has been intensified; critical metals 
have been replaced by non-critical materials; water 
sprays, ait-blowers and other cooling methods have been 
installed to keep over-loaded apparatus from over-heat- 
ing. Nothing has been overlooked. Ingenuity has con- 
trived the well nigh impossible. 


Hand in hand with these measures of expediency 
have gone measures of intensification. Hydrogen pres- 
sure for cooling generators has been stepped up from 
ounces to pounds taking more heat away from the ma 
chines and enabling them to carry greater loads. Capaci- 
tors — little more than aluminum feil interleaved with 
thin paper — have been applied by the carload relieving 
the systems of that mysterious reactive current which is 
associated with that equally mysterious power factor. 
They have performed wonders in avoiding the need for 
additional generating and transforming equipment. ‘The 
use of portable sub-stations has averted the otherwise 
necessary reserve capacity in fixed installations at many 
points. 


When coal was placed on the urgent list last spring 





the electric utilities outstripped all other industries in 
providing storage for the winter. Stocks on hand the 
first of October were sufficient for 105 days, or more 
than twice what would be considered adequate in times 
of peace. 

When staff losses to the armed forces became serious 
power companies contrived measures that enable them 
to get along without aggravating the national manpower 
situation by hiring others to replace them. Today meters 
are being read every two or three months instead of 
monthly; women are being trained to do drafting 
keep the logs in power plants and sub-stations and to 
test meters in shops and laboratories. 


On the summit of “Grandpa’s Knob”, a mountain 
overlooking Rutland, Vermont, stands a giant wind 
mill that would have been the delight -of Don Quixote. 
‘Towering 200 feet above the tree tops its mighty 175 
foot propeller turns with the wind and drives a 1,000 
kilowatt generator which feeds its output into the 
Central Vermont Public Service Corporation’s power 
system. ‘The most ambitious wind-turbine generator in 
the world, and a daring experiment of forward-looking 
men. 

‘Today everything electrical is being tried; is being 
worked harder than it has ever been worked before. 

Great credit is due the men behind the electric power 
industry. ‘hese men have recognized the responsibility 
of their jobs — it is a part of their very being. Theirs is 
the kind of service that must be maintained. No soldier 
is truer to his trust than is the employee of this great 
industry. 

‘The service must go on! No matter what happens — 
acts of God or deeds of men — the service must go on! 
Labor disturbances may disrupt other industries but 
there have been no shutdowns due to labor trouble in 
electric power plants since Pearl Harbor. 


And this winter when blizzards pile up drifts and 
sleet makes pavements slippery there may be absentee- 
ism from other plants but the utility employees will be 
on the job ready to climb the ice-covered poles and re- 
pair the ice-laden lines whenever the call comes. 

In this war the least costly yet the most precious ele- 
ment of production — electricity — will be ever ready to 
“man” the machines that will produce the weapons that 
will give victory to the forces of freedom. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Help to SUS7A/| 


LTH 


In the human eye you'll find the answer to why 
proper lighting is so important, why it increases the 
speed and ease of seeing, thus conserving energy 
which otherwise is wasted in trying to see! 





SEND FOR THIS 
FREE GUIDE 


to moke certain you are not 

overlooking important lighting 

factors essential to a sustained 
flow of increased output. 


Contains complete data on how to 
approach, analyze and solve light- 
ing problems. How to analyze the 
seeing task and determine lighting 
requirements. Valuable data on 
lighting as it relates to the prob- 
lems of increased production, fa- 
tigue, accident reduction, greater 
utilization of floor space, 24 hour 
operation, etc. Also 21 ready to use 
solutions of lighting problems most 
frequently encountered in war pro- 
duction plants. Sent free of cost or 
obligation. Simply address your re- 
quest to Benjamin Electric Mfg. 
Co., Dept. GG, Des Plaines, Il. 











OK Authority for many of the statements contained in 
this advertisement are based upon data contained in the 
publications of the Illuminating Engineering Society, 
the National Safety Council, the publication ‘Plant 
Efficiency”’ by the War Production Board and Ameri- 
can Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 
ing approved by the American Standards Association. 


Experience in England and in our own pro- 
duction has proven the importance of doing 
everything possible to correct those condi- 
tions which adversely affect the endurance of 
men and women to sustain both the quantity 
and quality of output day after day and 
month after month. 


High on the list of things to do to conserve 
employee endurance and to minimize fatigue 
is to insure KEENER EYES for every em- 
ployee in the plant by providing the proper 
lighting for every seeing task! 


Relationship of Lighting to Fatigue. 
Inadequate or improper lighting has been 
shown to be an important factor in employee 
fatigue.* Because it takes energy to see!* The 
act of seeing involves thousands of tiny eye 
muscles, nervous and physical energy.* Time 
spent in trying to see, therefore, involves 
physical fatigue.* The greater the effort of the 
eye to see, the greater the drain on the body’s 
energy reserve. Such fatigue in turn is re- 
flected in reduced production rates and in- 
creases in errors, defects and spoilage. 


Save Energy ... Increase Health and 
Efficiency of All Employees. Provide 
proper lighting and the extra energy formerly 
required in trying to see can be converted into 
useful production energy, increasing the work- 
er’s ability to stay on the job for longer periods 
of time without detriment to his well being. 
Raise the lighting levels and older eyes are 
raised to the efficiency of young eyes . . . less 
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drain results on their reserve energy . . . the 
extra light helps compensate for the older em- 
ployee’s loss of visual acuity.* 


Reduce Accidents. Often closely allied to 
the fatigue problem is the problem of acci- 
dents.* Striking examples of the close rela- 
tionship between the quality of the lighting 
and the accident frequency are not difficult to 
find. For example . . . in one plant, accidents 
decreased 11 percent after the old lighting 


system was replaced with a new one.* 


Proper Lighting is Productive Lighting. 
Proper lighting is a production tool that is of 
vital importance in sustaining high output. 
The amount of light considered proper is de- 
termined by the seeing task involved. In gen- 
eral, the greater the difficulty in seeing the 
object or work, the higher the lighting levels 
required*. Most industrial and office tasks to- 
day require from 35 to 75 footcandles of illu- 
mination in comparison with today’s estimated 
average of seven and one half footcandles. 
Productive lighting, however, is not just plenty 
of light. Equally important is the quality of 
the light provided.* It must be suitable in re- 
gard to direction, diffusion, glare and shadow. 


Function of Lighting Equipment. It is 
the function of Benjamin Lighting Equip- 
ment to provide lighting of both proper quan- 
tity and quality required by the seeing task. 
Available for this purpose are Benjamin 
units of many types utilizing either Fluores- 
cent, Incandescent or Mercury lamps as a 
light source. Typical solutions utilizing this 
equipment are given in the “Benjamin 
Specifications for Productive Lighting in 
War Plants” described at left. 

Request your copy, available now, without 
cost or obligation. Write Benjamin Electric 
Mfg. Co., Dept.GG, Des Plaines, Illinois. 
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[ no time in the history of the 
electrical wholesaling industry 


has it been more desirable, in 
fact imperative, that its present 
status and future prospects be cold- 
bloodedly appraised than right now, 
at the beginning of the year 19453. 
Such appraisal is desirable for two 
spe ific reasons, the first one is ob- 
vious, in that during these troubled 
times any individual or firm engaged 
in electrical wholesaling is necessar- 
ily wondering about the future and 
what it may bring. The second rea- 
son is a product of these times, in 


that rumors and erroneous state- 


ments made in var ous quart rs have 


confused the minds of many, and 
have created the impression that 
wholesalers of all types are more or 
less on the shelf for duration and 


possibly “on the way out” for good. 


If there were any truth or justice in 
those latter Statements surely it 
should not be difficult to obtain sup 
porti g evidence Yet this write 


after diligent search, can find only 
evidence to support the contention 
that electrical wholesalers are very 
much a part of our entire war effort 
and appear securely entrenched in 
the business mechanism of our coun 


try 
Wholesalers Have Gained 


Che first assaults on wholesaling 
as an industry were made unob 
trusively soon after the National De- 
fense Program was inaugurated in 
June 1940 


toward the 


elimination of wholesalers had re- 


laxed but little when the sneak at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor pitched our 
country into the World War. There 
fore, it might be said that whole 
salers stood at the most critical point 
of this period just one year ago, at 
the beginning of 1942 


Within the twelve months that 


By 0. Fred. Rost, editor 


have passed since then, wholesalers 
have merged from the crisis and 
risen to a status of official recogni- 
tion such as they have not enjoyed 
previously in any emergency period. 
This fact is evidenced in the estab- 
lishment, early in 1942, of a Dis- 
the War Pro 
duction Board which latter is the 
duly appointed and all powerful gov- 
dedicated to the 
prosecution of our War Production 


tributors’ Branch by 


ernment agency 


Program. That Distributors’ Branch, 
now known as the Distributors D1 
vision, may undergo some reorgan 
ization along with certain major re- 
| 


organization processes that are now 


underway, but at this writing there 


is nothing on the horizon to indicate 


hat the recognition of wholesalers 


e ¢ ssential fa tors in our war ettort 


1 diminish. 
Individual Wholesalers MIGHT Lose 


Obviously, such a 


change in 
status from one of being merely tol- 
erated to that of having official 
recognition, accomplished within the 
short space of twelve months, is 
something well worth talking about. 
While wholesaling as an industry 
has established itself firmly, many 
individual wholesalers have not 
recognized the seriousness of the 
emergency and have failed to con 
solidate their individual position 
either in their own community or 
territory or in their relations with 
the government agencies that control 
our business operations. 
Numerically, those delinquents 
represent perhaps ten percent of the 
total number of concerns engaged in 
the business, but in line with the old 


story about one rotten apple spoiling 
a barrel full of good apples those de- 
linquent wholesalers can conceiv- 
ably do serious harm to all members 
of the industry. Every wholesaler 
must realize that. the controls and 
regulations established by the gov- 
ernment must be observed and that 
no release from that responsibility 
need be expected until some time 
after the war is won. Therefore, for 
self protection and in the interest of 
the entire industry, wholesalers who 
themselves are observing all the 
ules and regulations might well es 
tablish local committees of whole- 
salers that would function as vigil- 
antes, not merely helping all whole- 
salers to understand current rules 
and regulations but also inducing 
them to comply with those require 


ments. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Not since the beginning of the 
first W orld War has there been 


me when it was more difficult to 


a 11 
anticipate future trends and pros- 
pects. Nevertheless, this writer be- 
lieves that certain recent develop- 
ments and signs on the horizons 
might be put together and referred 


to here. 


Wholesalers’ Year 1943 


Sales volume may be expected to 
settle down to a level somewhat be- 
low 1942 and vet above 1940. This, 
of course, will apply only to con- 
cerns operating in or near so-called 
defense or war production areas 
while sales of concerns located else- 
where will necessarily recede sub- 
stantially below 1942 levels. 


Replacement Stocks 


The pattern for assuring whole- 
salers a steady flow of replacement 
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stocks, as determined by various 
government rulings, is not yet com- 
plete. Certain activities of the War 
Production Board are now being re- 
The new and 

Controlled Materials Plan, reviewed 


organized. so-called 


elsewhere in this issue, is not ex- 
pected to exert its full influence on 
the flow of materials until the mid- 
dle of 1943. 

The set-up in the Distributors’ Di- 
vision of the War Production Board 
is being changed and most of the 
important forms such as PD-1X, 
PD-336, P-100 etc., are being re- 
vised. All of this, with the objective 
to simplify procedure, speed up 
insure fairer and 
more equitable distribution of avail- 
able materials in accordance with 
the respective importance of their 
end-use to our war effort. 

It is probable that during the first 
half of 1943 the shortage of certain 
materials will reach a climax and 
that thereafter gradual improvement 
in the availability of materials will 
come. 


processing and 


Wholesalers’ Future 

The point of greatest acuteness in 
the material shortage, which this 
writer believes will be reached in 
1943, probably will also mark the 
peak of withdrawals, temporary or 
permanent, of concerns from the 
electrical wholesaling field. It is im- 
portant to note that, rumors to the 
contrary not withstanding, the end 
of 1942 found less than two percent 
of reputable wholesale houses in this 
country closed either for duration or 
for good. 

Study of the position of those con- 
cerns, plus consideration of the ter- 
ritory in which they operated, justi- 
fies the conclusion that a majority 
of those that have fallen by the way- 
side can be spared very properly 
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without, in any way, affecting either 
the present or 
the electrical wholesaling industry 
nor the ability of remaining whole- 


future fortunes of 


salers to render all the required 
service in every territory. 

Based upon the 
gained from continuous intimate 
contact with the field and with those 
opinions reinforced by a 
seven thousand mile swing around 
this country, this writer 
that electrical wholesalers have “won 
their spurs” insofar as their position 
in our war effort is concerned. At 
the same time, they have definitely 
consolidated their position as an 
economic necessity in that they are 
continuing to perform functions 
which no other agency, private or 
governmental, has been able to per- 
form as efficiently and speedily at 
such low cost. 

It must be acknowledged that for 
duration of the war the entire elec- 
trical wholesaling industry must ex- 
pect to remain trimmed down for 
action with all fancy flourishes and 
superfluous activities reduced to the 
absolute minimum. However, that 
period may well be considered a low 
price to pay for the prospects that 
loom after the war is won: 


observations 


recent 


believes 


POST WAR 


In a war that embraces the globe 
and involves fighting on many fronts 
and in many different countries no 
one dares venture a prediction as to 
when the war may end. Yet, this 
writer in the course of the last four 
weeks has talked to a number of in- 
dividuals, most of whom rank high 
in the esteem of the public, and from 
those contacts it would appear that 
the war on the European front may 
well end in 1943. In any event, the 
war will end sometime and the pros- 


pects that await the alert electrical 
wholesaler after the 
actually stagger the imagination. 


war 1s won 


One expert in matters of this kind 
has called the post war period one 
that will go down in history as the 
greatest boom and something equal 
industrial The 
electrical industry and the leading 


to an revolution 
manufacturers have today enough 
new products engineered and per- 
fected ready to go into pr¢ duction to 
create what will amount to an en 
tirely new front of selling. 

Electrical wholesalers, after the 
end of the war, will have more new 
products to sell than they can pos- 
sibly dream of today. 
building of the 
which never caught up 
needs since the depression of the 
early 1930’s, will come into its own 


Residential 
permanent type, 


has with 


and produce a building boom of the 
type in which every electrical con- 
tractor and every wholesaler large 
or small will share handsomely. New 
electrical new radios, 
will 
distribution through electrical whole- 
saler channels and provide oppor- 
tunities for highly satisfactory sales 


appliances, 


new electronic devices await 


volume. 
Last but not least, the 
measures taken by 


various 
the government 
to prevent inflation, such as defense 
and war bond sales, victory loan de- 
ductions rolls, etc., 
have piled up to the credit of 
consuming public a backlog of buy- 


from pay will 


the 


ing power such as neither this nor 
any other country has ever seen. 
Thus, it that 
wholesalers not only are firmly en 
} 


appears electrical 


trenched during the war effort, but 
for those who will prepare now and 
build the right kind of a foundation, 
there will come a post war era the 
greatest spirit of prosperity that they 
have ever seen. 


1943—Lignt 


UPPOSE you were a member of 
a local draft board. It’s Mon 
day night at 11 :00 o’clock—and 
vou all still have a lot more work to 


do before you can go home. 


Suppose at the moment you are con- 
draft 
reclassified— 


sidering whether a_ certain 


registrant should be 
upon the evidence submitted—from 


3-A to 3-B. 


are trying to make up your mind 


In other words, you 


if this registrant is in an important 
war industry or service. 


And suppose further that the regis 
trant in question has given as his 
jobber salesman. And 
the evidence he has submitted for 


occupation 
reclassification deals with the fact 
that this particular jobber salesman 
spends all of his time contacting war 
industries — helping make layouts 
and supplying the lighting changes 
needed in order to remove lighting 
bottlenecks — thus increasing pro- 
duction. 


Yes, I know this is not the pro- 
cedure which is used by a draft 
Would 
you, as a member of the draft board, 
decide that 
salesman 


board—but suppose it was. 
this particular jobber 
was serving his country 
better by continuing his work with 
war plants on lighting than by be 
ing inducted into the armed forces? 
Or, to put it another way—leaving 
out the question of the draft board 

do you feel in your own heart, as a 
jobber salesman, that you are con- 
tributing more to end the war 


sooner in your present job or 


would you feel better about the 


whole thing if you were in uniform? 


Whether you are too old to be 
drafted—or whether you are in the 
draft age and eventually will go into 
isn’t the important thing to 
take a look at the job you are now 


service 


30 


doing, and see whether you are 
merely using that job to make a 
present and 


living — for postwar 


advantages —or whether you are 
also using that job to render a daily 
service to your country? Here are 
some facts you will want to con- 
sider : 

1. Before 1943 is over, over 20 
million people will be at work in 
war plants—on a two- and three- 
shift basis of operation. 

2. By far the majority of these 
war workers are “green” hands or 
workers with only months of ex- 
perience on the job. 

3. Any device or plan which in 
creases the efficiency of these work- 
ers, both experienced and inex- 
perienced, is of tremendous value. 

4. Lighting is the one production- 
increasing tool which can be used by 


any and every war plant, large or 
small. 
5. You have the knowledge to 


ing $ Most Important Year 


recognize the lighting faults which 
are holding back production —and 
eradicate them. 

6. If the lighting industry could 
correct the lighting in all war plants 

for all war workers—the produc- 
tion increase would amount to over 
one billion man hours per year. 

7. This 
equivalent of those hours required 
to build 10,000 


engine bombers. 


billion man hours is 


additional four- 


Are There Any Opportunities Left? 


One jobber salesman with whom [| 
talked recently—and who has been 
doing an excellent job on lighting 
in war plants—had almost come to 
the conclusion that, as important as 
lighting was and is, most of the job 
has been done. He knew that in 
1943 there would probably not be 
any monumental new installations, 
and he envisioned the coming year 





Good lighting helps workers to move with confidence and assurance between the 
machines, reduces possibilities of accidents and speeds up overall production. 
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as a very lean one indeed. 


When you look at the great volume 
of lighting business which was done 
in 1942 you can hardly blame any- 
one for believing that American in- 
dustry has absorbed all the lighting 
possible to be used. And yet in 
1942 the bulk of the lighting fixtures 
sold were for new plants. The re- 
lighting job in those plants which 
are now going over to two- and 
three-shift operation has really just 
gotten under way. 


at 1943. 


Let’s take a look 


Business Prospects for 1943 


Commercial and industrial lighting 
equipment volume for 1943 is esti- 
mated at about 60 percent of 1942— 
measured in terms of —not 
profit. This doesn’t mean that 1943 
will be a poor year—quite the oppo- 
site. Compared with any other year 
except 1942, 1943 will be an excep- 
tionally good year. About three mil 
lion fluorescent 
installed 


with 1941, 


oT 
5! OSS 


fixtures should be 


comparing in volume 


\nd all this business will be under 
priority for war projects and plants 

because no other sales will be pos- 
sible. 


which 


Therefore, all this equipment 
will be distributed in 1943 
is judged as necessary for the war 
effort. About half of this business 
will come 

construction 
lighting of 


from new but smaller 
— the 


present 


half, re- 
plants. The 
number of fixtures installed for the 
relighting of old plants will grow 


other 


in volume as increasing numbers 
of the personnel in the lighting in- 
dustry spend their time rendering 
service to plants that need relight- 
ing—as well as spend their time bid- 
ding fixture jobs on new plant con- 
struction. 


Critical Materials 


The lighting industry has done a 
magnificent job in greatly decreas- 
ing or eliminating the use of critical 
materials — without making appre- 
Most 
notable has been the reduction in the 
metal content of industrial lighting 
fixtures for fluorescent lamps. With 
the inevitable swing to non-metallic 


ciable decreases in quality. 


reflectors, the total saving per fix- 


ture, on the part of the fixture 


* Manager, Sales Promotion Dept., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Nela Park 
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By H. Freeman Barnes’ 


On 
the projected volume for 1943, this 


affected, has been 105 pounds. 


indicates a saving in steel alone of 
30,000,000 pt yunds. 


However, as near as can be ascer- 
tained, the lighting results of the 
late 1942 and 1943 fluorescent fix- 
tures—using a minimum of critical 
materials 
the all-metal 


will be about equal to 


fixtures which pre- 


ceded them. 


Qn fluorescent lamps and _ incan- 
descent lamps notable savings have 
also been made in the use of critical 
Comparing 1941 with 
estimates for 1943, the amount of 
used will be approx- 
imately 80 percent. In 1943 the 
industry will only use about 12 per- 
cent of the 1941 amount of copper 
—in 1943 only 70,000 pounds of 
tin against 310,000 in 1941. And 
lead, nickel, nickel 
alloys, aluminum, etc., will be only 
a fraction of their former volume. 


materials. 


brass down 


such items as 


Fluorescent Lamps for 1943 


In 1941 the country’s volume of 
fluorescent lamps was 21 million. In 
1942 approximately 35 million. 
Volume in 1943 should be ahead 


‘of 1942, 








due to the number of new 
installations plus the increased vol- 
ume of renewals from war plants, 
particularly. 
however, it is impossible to forecast 
with certainty the 1943 volume. 


At the present time, 


1943—A Year of Opportunity 


I wouldn’t blame anyone who de 
duced, in view of priorities, short- 
ages, need for conservation of crit- 
ical materials, and all sorts of rules 
and regulations, that 1943 is going 
to be a tough year in the lighting 


business. 


And whoever deduced that would be 
right. 1943 is going to be a tough 
year for everyone, either in the 
forces, in industry, or at 
Sut the tougher it is, the 


armed 
home. 
greater the opportunity for doing 
a job. If you want to measure 1943 
only in terms of dollar volume, it is 


going to be a good year—even 
though a tough one. If you want 
to measure it in terms of oppor- 


is going to be 


still a 


tunity for service, it 
the best 


tough one. 


year—although 


1943—Lighting’s Most Important Year 


In 1943 lighting will be called upon 
to do the biggest job it has ever 
had to shoulder. 

totally at war. It 
upon to serve wherever its service 


It will be at war 
will be called 
stores, 1n 


is needed—in homes, in 


offices, on streets, in schools, in 
shipyards, on trains, trucks, and in 


war factories. 
It will be called 
eyes, to save energy, to save lives, 


upon to protect 
to prevent accidents, and to increase 
It will be asked to do 
all these things with the least use of 


pre duction. 


critical materials ; it will be asked to 
go easy where light is not a prime 
necessity; and it will be asked to 
jump in with both feet where it is 
a major factor in helping win the 
war. 


And the lighting industry is ready 
and working. It has been working 
hard ever since Pearl Harbor—and 
before. It will harder and 
longer in 1943. It will ask less and 


give more. 


wi rk 


And the men in the lighting indus 
turn man hour at 
their disposal toward one goal 
“using light to help win the war.” 


try will every 
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HAT have we 


and what will present day ac 


acct ynplished 


complishments do for us in the 
days to come? 
Looking back over the past year 


and the several preceding years, we 


may well be proud of the progress 


which has been made by our indus 
try During the past three years, 
lighting practice has advanced fut 


ther than in the preceding decad« 

\ survey of industrial plants made 
just prior to the outbreak of the war 
showed that the average illumination 
in manufacturing plants throughout 
the country was less than eight foot 
candles, and apparently they were 
satisfied with it 

loday, plant managers realize 
that low level lighting is a produc 
tion bottleneck. As a result 50 foot 
candles of well designed, comfort 
able lighting 1s accepted as necessary 
to provide the “see-ability”’ needed 
to keep war production rolling along 

I believe that this new and almost 
universal acceptance of the value of 
good lighting is the most, important 
accomplishment of the present and 
that it will have more effect on both 
the immediate and future develop 
ment of our industry than anything 
since the advent of fluorescent light 


ing. When the 


dustry turns to peacetime develop 


war is won and in 


ments, there will be no slipping back 
(40% rd 


lighting and the need for greater 


to prewar lighting levels. 


“see-ability’” will be a proven fact 
and from this point we can swiftly 
move in to 


and profitably bring 


every plant up 


to these accepted 


LIGHTING 


standards. Think what this means 
in terms of potential sales. 

There are still thousands of “non 
war” plants which have not been 
able to get the necessary priorities 
to enable them to revamp their light- 
ing. But when the war is over and 
materials are plentiful they will be 
ready prospects for fixtures, lamps 
and wiring. 

In the field of commercial lighting 
the post-war 
Today 


pros] ects are even 


brighter. many stores are 
limping along with totally inade 
quate lighting, obsolete types of fix- 
tures and improvised lighting ar- 


When the 


war is over the natural increase of 


rangements of all sorts. 
competition, the desire to renovate 
and the sheer necessity of self im- 
provement will create an unprece- 
dented boom in store lighting. New 
and more practical fixtures will 
make their appearance and _ light- 
ing, such as, built in lighting, cove 
lighting and spectacular decorative 
effects will be the accepted rather 
than the unusual. 

which 


The hundreds of stores 


have been closed and then reopened 


DO THEY NEED BETTER LIGHTING? 





Modern lighting would help speed up the production of parts for shell machines in 


this entire shop, would improve quality and reduce spoilage. 
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will constitute an entirely new mar- 
ket for all types of lighting equip- 
ment. 

Engineers have estimated that the 
cost of fixtures, lamps and wiring 
for a 50 foot candle fluorescent in- 
stallation is six times the cost of 
lamps and wiring that were required 
for the installations which today are 
giving 10 foot candles or less. 

In using 50 footcandles as the 
criterion for future installations, we 
may be greatly underestimating the 
potential. Fifty 
lected because it is a practical, at- 
level using present day 
equipment. But tomorrow we will 
have better, more efficient lamps. 
Since 1939 the light output of fluo- 
rescent lamps has been increased 50 
percent. I think we can depend upon 
the ingenuity of the scientific minds 
working in our research laboratories 
to bring forth equally spectacular 
improvements in the future. 


footcandles is se- 


tainable 


3ased on surveys of existing light- 
ing conditions and our knowledge 
of what can and should be pro- 
vided, we can venture an estimate of 
the saturation of light and the light- 
ing market that lies ahead. 

Assuming that an average illum- 
ination of 50 footcandles, which our 
war industries and more progressive 
establishments are now using, is a 
practical economical level, and know- 
ing that the national average is less 
than 10 footcandles today, we will 
find the post-war era starting with 
installed equipment supplying only 
20 percent as much light as good 
practice justifies. If, on the other 
hand, we were to consider 300 foot- 
candles as a desirable objective, the 
saturation today would 
represent little more than three per- 
cent of what should be provided for 


state of 


good vision and the conservation of 
eyesight. Obviously there remains 
for the wholesalers of the country a 
big opportunity for bigger and bet- 
ter business and the privilege of help- 
ing to make the world a better, safer 
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Still the No. 


and more comfortable place in which 
to live. 

lighting is another 
field which should not be overlooked 
when we think of the future. To- 
day we are living on rationed light. 


Residential 


To conserve power and light we are 
huddling together under one light, 
we turn off lights which were used 
for decorative effects and we use the 
lamps we have because new ones are 
not available. All of these things are 
necessary and right for today. But 
tomorrow people are going to be 
hungry for more light. They will 
want to forget the gloom of war 
days and the psychological effect of 
light reflected in lighter, 
brighter homes. 

All other fields of lighting will ex- 
Streets 
and highways will have to be re- 
lighted. This will involve the sale 
of millions of dollars worth of light- 
ing equipment, but will result in the 
saving of thousands of human lives 


will be 


perience a similar revival. 


every year. In schools, offices and 
public buildings more “see-ability” 
will be demanded and the lighting 
industry will be working overtime to 
catch up accumulated orders. 

That is the story of the future, of 
post-war conditions. But what about 


* General Sales Manager, 
Westinghouse Lamp Division 
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LOOKING AHEAD TO 1943 AND BEYOND 
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Qpportunity 


By B. i. 
Sullivan” 


today? We are still at war and no 
one knows how long it may last. 
Fortunately, we can keep in con- 
dition by continuing to sell lighting. 
Of course, sales will be restricted, 
no commercial lighting, no street or 
highway lighting and no unnecessary 
industrial lighting. But, despite 
these limitations there is still a tre- 
mendous market for lighting and 
lamps which must be supplied if the 


entire war effort is to be kept going. 

The government recognizes this 
W.P.B. in its booklet “Plant 
Efficiency” frankly lists improved 
lighting as one of the important 
things which war plants should con- 
sider when trying to step up produc- 
tion. Further recognition of the im- 


fact. 


portance of good lighting is shown 
by the fact that a special priority 
procedure has been set up whereby 
priority assistance is given to war 
plants requiring more light. The 
task of supplying lamps to keep ex- 
isting installations lighted is a tre- 
mendous one. 

We estimate that during 1943, the 
replacement lamp market 
trial uses alone will be in excess of 
400 million lamps. In addition, 
homes cannot be deprived of neces- 


for indus- 


sary light and stores and offices must 
continue to function. So in the over- 
all replacement market there is a 
going business which will maintain 
wholesalers and dealers interest in 
lighting and keep their hand in the 
business until the new and greater 
market is ready. 





Proper lighting would eliminate the glare from aluminum wing flaps 
in this former ship repair shop, provide better illumination throughout. 


ESMAN 


manufactured 


(OEM Photo 
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Less critical materials 
Available now 

Superior in efficiency 
Low maintenance cost 
Moderate first cost 


Long life 


Reflectors 
Make Light Work for Victory 


Scientifically controlled lighting with X-Ray 
Silver Mirror Reflectors speeds up production 


“"\7-RAY” Reflectors for industrial lighting are made of materials readily 

available now. They are practical, economical and trouble-free. 
Silver Mirror Glass is the most efficient reflecting surface used com- 
mercially. ““X-Ray’’ Silver Mirror Reflectors are manufactured by the 
pioneer firm of lighting engineers whose background in the production 
of Silver Glass Reflectors extends over 45 active years. 


A complete line of glass reflectors is available for standard incandescent 
lamps from 100- to 1500-watts, and also for the 400-watt Mercury Vapor 
lamp. The larger reflectors are designed for general high and low bay 
lighting, with smaller sizes for restricted areas such as shops, drafting 
rooms, and laboratories. 


The Curtis representative located in a principal city near you is ready to 
help you with your lighting problems. For further information call or 
write him, or send your inquiry direct to the address below. 


SURI Lids ring, Ives. 
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Six Slants on 1943 Selling 





| See a Lesson 
In Every Setling Job 
By Milo L. Tally 


N one job involving the erection 
of additional manufacturing fa- 
cilities for one of the war plants 

in this area, we have to date sup- 
plied electrical equipment manufac- 
tured by 22 different companies. 

A large amount of this material 
has been shipped direct from our 
stock while other items have been 
routed through for fastest possible 
delivery. The ability of our com- 
pany to get those many different 





products on the job for war produc- 
tion has saved many days and weeks 
of delay that would have been en- 
countered if there had not been an 
electrical wholesaler. 

One particular job called for 
transformer capacity of approxi- 
mately ...... kva, 700 lighting 





By Six Jobers’ Salesmen 


fixtures, 250,000 feet of wire, 60,000 
feet of conduit and 300 safety 
switches, to mention in round fig- 
ures a few of the items. Despite 
many difficulties this entire job is 
to be completed six months after 
breaking ground. When one real- 
izes that this equipment had to be 
ordered, delivered and installed in 
this length of time it becomes ap- 
parent that close contact must be 
maintained with the job itself in 
order to expedite deliveries. 

Every job teaches its lesson to the 
wholesaler’s salesman. The lesson 
gleaned by the writer in this case is 
simply this: “Keep constant contact 
with the erection and installation 
schedule and follow purchase orders 
so that equipment will arrive prior 
to the date needed. In case a ship- 
ment is held up, notify the contrac- 
tor immediately so he may syn- 
chronize his working schedule with 
materials, 


probable deliveries of 


thus avoiding costly delays. 


Introducing 
New Products 
By Earl B. Stearns 


The wholesale house I sell for has 
introduced to the Pacific Northwest 
war industries a new process known 
as “Thermacoting.” It has been of 
so much help here that perhaps it 
will find many applications else- 
where. At this time, it is particu- 
larly desirable that the wholesaler 
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As told to Renny WV Va.) Err 


be on the alert for these new things 
and find applications for them. 
“Thermacoting” possible 
particularly large saving in connec- 
tion with the following types of 


makes 


applications : 





1. Electric lamp illumination for 


welders. 
Ordinary incandescent lamps 
soon become covered with “weld 


spatter” and after a short time be- 
come useless as a source of light. 
This condition causes great expense 
for bulbs, and also means a reduc- 
tion of production through lost time 
in replacing bulbs and through ineff- 
cient lighting. 

Thermacoted incandescent lamps, 
which are ordinary 
lamps coated with a clear plastic 
coating, have overcome weld spatter 


incandescent 


conditions because of the following 
characteristics. 
(a) This 


coating absorbs less 
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The Wholesaler 
is essential 
to the 
American 
Keonomy ....- 


If proof were needed, the present 









emergency furnishes it. Time and 
again, as has been reported in the 
pages of this publication, the Elec- 
trical Wholesalers have *‘saved thou- 
sands of man hours—sped produc- 
tion — prevented delays.”’... From 
their stocks, and through their 
familiarity with sources of supply, 
they have been able to make deliver- 
ies to war plants, of vital equipment 
and parts which have saved immeas- 
urably in time — in transportation— 
in paper work — and in money. 


We have been privileged to cooper- 
ate in this National effort. Through 
this close Wholesaler-Manufacturer 
relationship we shall all be better 
prepared to meet and solve the post- 
war problems, as they affect the 







electrical construction industry. 
[Frm nas | 1891 
THE SIGN OF A BETTER JOB 


Prank G) Xdam 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
for War Industry 


eee aeons LECTRIC CO. / 
ST.LOUIS,MO.U.S.A./g 





































@® Electrical Equipment includes: Busduct, Wire and Cable 

Duct, Service Equipment, Panelboards, Switchboards. 

Safety Switches, Knife Switches, Floor Boxes, Fan Hanger 
Outlets, and related equipment. 
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than 2 percent of the light. 

(b) Thermacote has perfect ad- 
hesion to glass. 

(c) Hot metal particles such as 
weld spatter do not adhere to it. 

Thermacote has had a thorough 
test in several San Francisco Bay 
area shipyards, and has demon- 
strated that lamps last four to eight 
times longer with the coating as 
they do without it and that many 
man-hours per month are saved by 
its use. 

2. Thermacote y materially 
increases the hour-life of higher 
wattage lamps (300 to 1500 watt), 
when they are subjected to rain, 
water or the splashing of liquids. 
This is made possible by the fact 
that the coating is water resistant 


very 


and will not fog or mist up. 

3. Another use for this product 
is that of application to the cover 
glasses of welders’ helmets. Welder 
hood glasses will last 10 to 20 times 
longer when Thermacoted. A great 
saving is therefore accomplished in 
both glass and time cost. 


Selling Marine Sup- 
plies to Shipyards 


By R. T. Puelicher 


In most ways the selling of 
supplies to 


volves the 


marine shipyards in- 
same technique as the 
selling of apparatus and supply 
items. The main difference is found 
in the fact that most marine electri- 
cal fittings are now covered by spe 
ific drawings and 


specifications. 
I 





This means that there can be no dif- 
ference in the same item supplied 
by two different companies, thereby 
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removing the product selling angle 
from the picture. 
Maritime selling today becomes 


a matter of selling service. It also 
forces the salesman to be on his 
toes regarding the very latest 


changes in Navy or Maritime speci- 
fications. Oftentimes substantial 
sales can be made by helping a ship- 
yard to solve these problems of 
specification changes as soon as the 
changes come through. In order to 
do this the salesman must be in con- 
stant contact with the engineering 
department of the yard as well as 
the buying department. 

More than ever, today the marine 
salesman must not only be a good 
salesman but also a good expediter, 
buyer and engineer. 


Servicing Government 
Buyers 


By A. F. Sheean 


Calling on purchasing and engi 
neering departments of government 
agencies and con- 


tractors is interesting and stimulat- 


rovernment 


ing. Speed in getting things done 
is necessary everywhere and as a 
result the practice calling for forma! 
bidding has declined and has been 
7 a - + 
largely supplanted by open market 
negotiations and informal bidding. 

\ salesman can best serve the de 


fense effort by close association and 





contact with these same engineering 
and purchasing departments, by 
assisting in listing and securing ma- 
terial and supplies that are the most 
readily obtainable. 

The changes that have taken place 





and are taking place constantly are 
a real test of the individual’s in- 
genuity, imagination and knowledg¢ 
or experience. This is but the be- 
ginning, however, as shortages of 
critical material will necessitate 
further changes in what we are ac- 
customed to call the ‘commonly 
accepted standards”. 

The experience to be 
ing this emergency will prove of 
invaluable assistance to the 
man with foresight enough to profit 
by it. 

We can be sure that the electrical 
industry will continue to meet this 
challenge as successfully as it has 


gained dur- 


sales- 


in the past. 


Sell Service 
and Maintenance 

By A. T. Hutchinson 
wholesaler’s 
salesman is essentially the same as 


What we can 


do and how we do it has, of 


The function of the 


it always has been. 
neces- 
sity, changed somewhat to fit the 
needs of the defense program; we 
are, however, still selling service. 

to work 
many and varied 


Many 


It has been my privilege 
with the Navy on 


demands for rush 


delivery. 





of its requirements formerly have 
been filled only through very limited 
supply, on 
which are not in common demand. 


sources of standards 


We have been able to materially as- 
sist them in finding acceptable com- 


mercial equivalents, thereby speed- 
ing up the defense program. We are 
in a position to make available, on 


























Reference Wiring Diagrams for Installation of ’ 
MONCOR SURFACE WIRING — 
SNGLE POLE SWITCH PULL CHAIN RECEPT A! 
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HOW TO INSTALL MONCOR SURFACE 
WIRING DEVICES FOR CONCEALED WIRING 
2. Cor rectenquier opening 3%" tong by 1%" wide & wall covering 
2. Fish cables through this opening 
3. install mounting plate. (Be coretul that it is wall centered ever opening} 
4. Connect conductors te proper binding screws on device 
5. Push device back egains! walt 
0. Screm device of mounting plate 


7. amach cover 
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Inside spread of broadside on Moncor Surface Wiring Devices for use 
in cantonments, war housing, etc. sent to distributors handling G-E 
Wiring Materials. Devices are available on priority basis only. 


General Electric 


Provides Moncor Surface Wiring Devices 


in Co-operating with Distributors 
to Aid War Effort 


Moncor Surface Wiring Devices enable distributor 
salesmen selling G-E wiring materials to furnish suit- 
able wiring devices for war projects—cantonments, 
war housing, warehouses, field huts, garages, tem- 
porary industrial buildings, etc. These plastic devices 
meet all requirements on surface wiring jobs with 
cables concealed or exposed. They can be end- 
connected or side-connected for surface wiring and 
back-connected for concealed wiring. 


In a broadside sent to distributors selling G-E wir- 
ing materials 21 advantages in using these devices 
are given. Of primary importance is the speed with 
which they ean be wired. The devices have knockouts 
which can be easily removed with a screw driver to 
make any device either end run.” 
The devices are made of brown Textolite, are light 


“feed through” or “ 


38 


and strong, keep their color and resist moisture 
Either BraidX or BX cable can be used, knob and 
tube wiring, or cleat wiring. 


Moncor Surface Wiring Devices are approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories and by different gov- 
ernment agencies. Providing these devices is another 
way General Electric is co-operating with its distrib- 
utors in aiding the war effort. The broadside sent to 
distributors is a miniature catalog, helpful in selling 
and installation. Wiring Device Section, Appliance 
and Merchandise Department, General Flectric Co., 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


GENERAL 4 ELECTRIC 
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one inquiry, the products of many 
manufacturers, thereby 
down their buying time. 


cutting 


Another and very important func- 


tion of the wholesaler’s salesman 
today is in connection with repair 
parts. We have been able to furnish 
parts information, and the parts re- 
quired to keep valuable equipment 
in service, much of which otherwise 
would have gone to the scrap pile. 
The resultant saving of man-hours 
and materials is then released to the 
production of “knock-out 
for the enemy. 

As I see it, the “Elmer Blurp” 
type of jobbers salesman can take a 
vacation for the duration, or go to 
work in the shipyards, but the man 
who can sell service has a_ bigger 


+ 


dre yps”” 


job than ever before. 


Saving Materials 


and Money 
By C. W. Hills 


The use of higher voltages for 
around industrial 
plants found an interesting applica- 
tion in one of the Coast defense in- 


sub-distribution 


dustries recently. 


One of the contractors doing 


work for these industrial concerns 
found that specifications prepared 
by engineers called for the use of 





120/240 volts, 3 wire circuits for 
lighting and small power loads. In 
checking with the wholesaler’s sales- 
man the contractor found that the 
sizes of wire called for were not 
available from local stock, but that 
smaller wires of the type needed 
could be had. 

In discussing the problem, the 
contractor and the salesman discov- 
ered that here was an ideal oppor- 
tunity for recommending the appli- 
cation of the small, dry-type 
transformer with 480 volt primary 





The saving in materials and money 
resulting from this particular appli- 
cation (which is outlined below) 
Was so very impressive that the cus- 
tomer decided to use this same 
system in several other extensions 


throughout the plants. 


PROBLEM 


4 1000-watt floodlights to be lighted 
from a source 1080 ft. distant where 
both 480 volts and 240 volts were 
available 


Probable cost, as originally laid out 
with 2 3-wire circuits running to 
lights 
1080’ — 2” conduit 
6480’ —-4 RW wire 


$314.00 
716.00 


$1030.00 


Cost as actually Installed 


1080’-—1” conduit $144.00 
2160’ —6 RW wire 181.00 
1 —5kva 480/240 to 

240/120 dry-type trans- 

former 54.00 


$379.00 
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t 
American industry must once 
REQUIREMENTS more change its operational 


SUBCONTRACTORS 
AND SUPPLIERS 


(mores 


at A ees) 
B/LLS OF MATERIALS 


Lam Lal Lema lpm 


MANUFACTURERS 


_....A Preview 


TRING the next six months, 


procedure to fit into a new plan for 
synchronizing and balancing the na- 
tion’s war production. 

Officially designated as the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan, or CMP for 
this plan is expected to 
achieve by July 1, 1943, a smooth 


flow of production that will give the 


short, 


country’s war effort the largest and 
most useful quantity of goods pos- 
within the limitations of 


sible our 


available supply of raw materials. 
It is important that the whole- 
and the 


basic operation of this plan so that 


saler salesman know the 
each may do his part in aiding his 


industrial customers during the 


transition period. (Unfortunately, 
because of the newness of the plan, 
and the fact that details are still be 


WPB, no 


official interpretation of the whole 


ing worked out by the 
saler’s part in the operation of the 
plan is yet available. As soon as it 
is, WHOLESALER’S 
publish such information as may be 


SALESMAN will 


useful in helping the wholesaler and 
his salesman operate under the new 
plan. ) 


CMP to Control Materials and Schedules 


The Controlled Materials Plan is 
particularly designed to establish a 
definite and balanced relationship 
between amounts of materials sup- 
plied to manufacturers 
within the limits of the raw mate- 
rials supply. 

This is to be accomplished 
through the control which CMP ap- 
plies to the allocation of three metals 


various 





dll 





steel, and aluminum. 


WPB believes that 1f production 1s 


Ct | )| CT 


controlled in terms of these three 
metals, the balanced distribution of 
other critical metals and materials 
will be made more simple, while at 
the same time this will permit con- 
trol of production schedules. Thus, 
the WPB hopes that this country 
will be able to produce necessary 
war goods as well as essential civ- 
ilian supplies on a smooth produc- 


tion schedule. 


How CMP will Operate 


The Controlled Materials Plan 
will attempt to achieve its produc- 
tion goal through the following 
method of operation : 

Individual production programs 
will be made up for every period by 
each of the war agencies—Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, Air- 
craft Scheduling Unit, 


Warfare 


Supply. 


Lend-Lease, 
Office 
When _ these 

what they 
would like to produce, prime con- 
tractors for each product will pre- 
‘Bill of Materials.” This will 

what will be 
needed by the prime contractor and 


ISconomic and the 
of Civilian 
decided 


agencies have 


pare a- 
specify materials 
by all his sub-contractors and sup- 
pliers. It will include the require- 
ments for not only the controlled 
materials, but also for the scarce 
materials for which a priority will 
be needed. 

Each of the agencies will assemble 
their Bills of Materials and appear 
WPB_ Requirements 
Committee to act as a claimant for 


before the 


the raw materials and the produc- 


tion facilities needed. 
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WPB will compare the total re- 
quirements for steel, copper and 
aluminum with the available supply. 
Then the proposed programs will 
be scaled by the claimant 
agencies working with WPB’s Re- 
quirements Committee. When this 
is done, the supply of controlled ma- 
terials will be divided into definite 
allotments for each month for each 
An allotment will 
be sufficient to allow completion of 
the agency’s approved program ac- 
cording to schedule. 


down 


of the agencies. 


The next step in the operation of 
CMP is with the prime contractor. 
He will receive an allotment num- 
ber entitling him to a 
quantity of raw materials each 
month. This will be enough to 
build his particular product, includ- 
ing all parts that he may sub-con- 
tract. He will extend his allotment 
number to his sub-contractor just as 
a priority is extended today. The 
hasic difference will be that, under 
CMP, the sub-contractor will be 
assured of the materials because it 
has been set aside for him in the 


certain 


original plan. 


Classification of Products 


\s outlined above, CMP will 
operate for the production of cus- 
tom-built military goods. That is 
the way tanks, guns, ships, etc., will 
be planned and produced. But for 
standard items which go into almost 
every military product — bolts, 
screws, nuts, bearings, etc., it has 
been modified. 

lo handle production of these 
“stock” items, CMP provides for 
the starting of a new chain at any 
level in the basic chain of prime- 
contractor, sub-contractor, etc. Thus 
a manufacturer of generators, who 
receives an order from a tank manu- 
facturer, could act as a prime con- 
tractor. He would receive an allot- 
ment for steel, copper, etc., from the 
Army. He could, if necessary, ex- 
tend this allotment to sub-contract- 
ors, permitting them to obtain the 
controlled materials needed for 
making up components for these 
generators. 

All the products which may be 
manufactured by this second chain 
are classified as Class B products. 
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Within the class are two divisions ; 
(1) those products to be scheduled 
by the military agencies, and (2) 
other products, the demand for 
which will be estimated by WPB. 

Materials required for factory or 
housing construction are kept sepa- 
rate from those needed for produc- 
tion. They will be allocated either 
to the military agency needing the 
construction, or to the Office of Civ 
ilian Supply, following preview by 
WPB’s Construction and Facilities 


Bureau. The procedure for using 
the materials will be the same as 
outlined for production. 

It is reported that it is the inten 
tion, under CMP, to keep ware- 
houses operating, to permit ready 
orders of less than mill-run_ size. 
Mills will make deliveries to ware 
houses without the use of allocation 
numbers. The warehouse will then 
be considered as equivalent to a 
mull, controlled materials 
according to allotment numbers. 


issuing 
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By J: Hl. Aveling 


The Low-Down on Gas and Tires 


Gas rationing brings long thoughts on short miles but a recent OPA order brings 


comfort to the wholesaler’s salesman whose car is part of his operating capital 





HANK Hitler and the Japs for 
the fact that, for something over 
a month Americans all 
over the country have had to think 
more carefully in terms of miles and 


now, 


gasoline and tires and speed limits 
than ever before in their footloose 
lives. 

They are waking up to the fact 
that our national economy runs on 
rubber, and if it is to keep running 
for the duration, irreplaceable rub- 
ber stocks must be guarded zeal- 
ously, doled out for use where it is 
most important to our war effort. 

It has taken some pretty stiff men- 
tal gymnastics 


suddenly to stop 


thinking of the family car as a 


necessary companion on every ex 


) THEYLL NEED GOOD NURSING ! 


- ’ . “ 


sa? fst wah oe 
ee Je 





cursion, and to switch over to view- 
ing the family garage as part of the 
arsenal of democracy. Yet events 
since Pearl Harbor have forced just 
such a reversal upon car owners and 
users the country over. 

For some time to come, the state 
of a car drivers’ coupon book will 
serve as beginning and end, meas- 
uring stick, guide, or what you will, 
to his travel plans. In a pattern first 
applied to the eastern states when 
there wasn’t enough for everyone— 
later to the whole country, every car 
owner will have a chance to sacri- 
fice some pleasure, comforts and 
convenience as his contribution to- 
ward preserving the rubber upon 
which we depend so much. 


Relief for Salesmen 


Reassuring to salesmen whose 
cars are part of their business equip- 
ment, and to whom cuts in their 
supplies of gas mean much more 
reduction in 


OPA 


announcing a modification of 


than mere pleasure 


driving, is a recent release 
mile- 
age rationing regulations. It reads 
in part as follows: 


“While fully 


worked out, the change in the mile- 


details are not 


age rationing regulations will give 
these salesmen up to 65 percent of 
their last year’s mileage, or a total 
of 8,600 miles a year, whichever is 
less. Representatives of traveling 
salesmen’s groups agreed that this 
mileage is sufficient for essential 
salesmen’s travel. 

“Salesmen, who will become elig- 
ible for more than 470 occupational 
miles a month, will be limited to 


those engaged fulltime in the sale 


of necessary productive equipment 
for farms, factories, mines, oil wells, 
lumber camps and similar produc- 
tive or extractive establishments, or 
of essential food, shelter, fuel, cloth- 
ing and medical supplies. Driving in 
connection with the sale of non- 
essential commodities will not be 
increased.” 

For wholesalers salesmen selling 
electrical goods to vital war plants, 
that sounds. like good news. 

Companion to the reduction in 
miles travelled, is the national speed 
limit of 35 miles per hour, for tests 
have showed that the greater the 
speed the more rubber used, and 
any avoidable waste is no part of 
the plan of the men who are run- 
ning our war program. 

So it is with a welcome chuckle 
that we read the report of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of 
Police to the effect that the public 
is observing the 35-mile-an-hour 
speed limit “Almost 100 percent,” 
and stop to think of how we, to- 
gether with other thousands of mo- 
torists have slowed from a run to 
a jog-trot! 

And as the motorists of the coun- 
try “trot” 
their precious tires, they will do 


those many less miles on 


well to consider, in addition, every 
making 
rationing 


other possible means for 


the five tires which the 
board has left in their hands last 
as long as possible. For while, un- 
der the national mileage rationing 
program, all passenger cars are 
eligible for recapping services or re- 
placement tires the number serviced 
will be limited by quotas assigned to 


War Price and Rationing Boards. 
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[f a local board gets more valid ap- 
plications than it has in its quota, it 
will have to choose the most essen- 
tial demands made upon it. And 
that still leaves a big question mark 
as to who and where and how much! 

It is, then, still vitally important 
for every car owner to take all pos- 
sible precautions. Tire rotation pro- 


erams have been worked out (Whole 


saler’s Salesman, March, 1942) de- 
signed to distribute wear equally. 
One of the best, recommends the 
front, left 
front to left rear, left rear to right 


shift from spare to left 


ront, right front to right rear and 
back to spare again. 

But proper care of tires calls for 
inspection as 
vell as the kind of attention that 


the car owner himself can give, so 


areful and trained 


periodic inspection of tires is on 
ie schedule. Every four months 
ach tire will be gone over by an 
pproved inspector drawn from the 
anks of garage men, tire service 
ien and others who qualify. Lo- 
il boards have been asked to name 
ympetent tire men to handle in- 
pections and their inspection will 
over the following ground: 

1. Check of ration book and tire 
nspection record, 2. Listing of 
erial numbers of all tires on car. 

Check for correct air pressure in 
ach tire. 4. Recording of speedome- 
er mileage reading on tire inspec- 
ion record. 5. Check for bent rims 


and out-of-true wheels. 6. Check 
for cuts or breaks in tire sidewalls 
and treads. 7. Check general con- 
dition of tires for cuts, breaks, and 
evidences of wear from badly aligned 
wheels, faulty brakes, unbalanced 
wheels, camber malalignment and 
excessive wear of kingpins, bushings, 
and wheel bearings. 8. Obtain infor- 
mation from driver as to whether 
any tire has been injured inside and 
not repaired. 

If tires get by this specific going 
over, the inspector signs the inspec- 
tion record, and the car may con- 
tinue in operation. Where visual in- 
spection reveals probable _ seri- 
ous tire ailments, inspectors will re- 
quire removal of the casings for 
closer scrutiny, and will prescribe 
necessary repairs before inspection 
approval may be secured. 

A fee for this service may be 
charged not to exceed 25 cents for 
each passenger vehicle when it is 
unnecessary to remove any tires, 
while OPA estimates that each in- 
spection will take about fifteen min- 
utes, a small cost in both time and 
money when figured in terms of ex- 
tended tire life—And the first in- 
spection must be completed before 
January 31, 1943! Owners of com- 
mercial motor vehicles are working 
to an earlier completion of the in- 
spection, since they cannot operate 
January 15, 1943, 


without proper endorsement having 


lawfully after 
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been placed by an approved tire in 
spector on the vehicle’s Certificate 
of War Necessity. 

If it develops that new tires are 
needed, it is well to remember that 
all passenger cars are eligible for 
recapping services or replacement 
tires. However the use to which the 
car is put influences the tire which 
its owner may buy. In all cases 
recapping is the first 
Where recapping is out, a new tire 


recourse. 


is in order. (Always provided that 
the local 
needs), 


allotment covers local 

Car owners whose gas allowance 
is 560 miles a month or less, may 
buy a Grade III tire (used tires, 
recapped tires, new tires of re 
claimed rubber.) Those whose gas 
allotment is for more than 560 miles 
but less than 1,000 may buy a Grade 
[I tire (those with a retail list price 
no higher than 85 percent of stand 
ard Grade I casings, damaged new 
tires “changeover” tires, “factory 
seconds” and all new tires made 
before January 1, 1938.) Car own 
ers who can drive more than 1,000 
miles a month may buy Grade | 
Tires. 

It’s a big job they've taken on, 
this business of seeing to it that we 
have tires for our cars—and it’s 
worth doing a big job so that our 
armies everywhere will have the 
equipment they need to finish up 
quickly and get back home. 
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Be On the Alert For Sabotage 


Authoritative anti-sabotage information that wholesalers can 


use themselves, and pass on to their industrial customers. 








VER two vears before fanatical 
Japanese morons relegated their 
country to suicide by their 
heinous acts of treachery at Pearl 
Harbor, a farsighted President des 
ignated the Federal Bureau of In 
vestigation as the coordinating 
agency in all investigations of es 
plonage, sabotage, and related Na 
tional Defense matters. That was in 
the early summer of 1939. 

On September 6, 1939, the Presi 
dent went even further to insure 
avoidance of the confusion which 
existed during the first World War 
by issuing a formal directive calling 
upon all law enforcement agencies 
to cooperate with the FBI in this 
vital work by referring to it all 
information coming to their atten- 
tion indicating possible violations of 


the National Security Statutes 


FBI Wastes No Time 

lhe FBI acted immediately upon 
the President's directive by setting 
into motion on a nation-wide basis 
the FBI Law Enforcement Officer’s 
Mobilization Plan for National De 
fense, thus mobilizing the more than 
150,000 pe lice officers of the United 
States into a solid phalanx of unity 
poised for action. 

In the fall of 1939, the Army and 
Navy realized the potential possi- 
bilities of saboteurs destroying man 
ufacturing plants handling defense 
products, or crippling such plants 
to the extent that it would cause a 
slow-down in production. Therefore, 
the Army and Navy requested the 
FBL to go into these plants and 
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conduct the necessary physical sur 
veys and investigations and make 
the necessary recommendations to 
plant managers as to what they 
might do to better protect their 
plants from enemy agents. 

From the fall of 1939, until Janu- 
ary 1942, more than 2,300 plants 
handling defense contracts of the 
Navy 


and recommendations 


\rmy or were investigated, 
concerning 
made by the FBI as 
suggested by the 
Navy. 


largely as a result of the FBI's 


them were 


Army and_ the 


plant survey program, American in- 
dustry as a whole has been made 


sabotage conscious. 


Pearl Harbor Signal for Intensive Drive 
1941, found the FBI 
and local law enforcement prepared. 
Within a few hours after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, Special Agents of 


December 7, 


the FBI, cooperating with local and 
State police officers, arrested more 
than 1,400 alien enemies throughout 
the country. At the present time ap 
proximately 12,000 alien enemies 
have been placed under arrest. 

Since the outbreak of the present 
war, three major spy rings and 
less important individuals 
have been exposed, and 56 persons 


several 


have been convicted of espionage 
activities or failure to register as 
foreign agents. 

Since December 7, 1941, several 
thousand cases involving sabotage 
and suspected sabotage have been 
investigated by the FBI. A total of 
218 persons were convicted of sabo- 


tage during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942. 

Continually since 1939, the FB! 
has sought and obtained the cooper 
ation of private citizens, business 
organizations, and law enforcement 
officers in an effort to ferret out the 
termites in America who seek to 
destroy our democratic way of life 
despicable know 
just as well as we know, that ware 


Those termites 
houses, stores, and farming areas 
in the remote sections of our coun- 
try are definitely military objectives, 
just as much so as our airplane fac- 
tories and shipyards in the more 
urban communities. 

Every Business Man Is Concerned 

A warehouse of food in America 
destroyed by the enemy is just as 
potent in delaying victory as a food 
train destroyed on a foreign front 
It is just as essential to protect our 
stores and warehouses as it is to 
protect our convoys and_ supply 
trains. If the food is destroyed here 
at its source, there will be no con- 
voys or supply trains for our troops 
fighting on foreign soil. 

Continual vigilance is necessar) 
to safeguard America’s food supply 
from sabotage. 

Managers Believe “It Can't Happen 

Here” 

The FBI found during the course 
of its plant surveys that too many 
plant managers failed to realize 
the value of adequate plant pro 
tection. Too many plant manager: 
took it for granted that no enemy) 
would “dare” to attempt sabotage at 
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By 
J. Edgar 
Hoover 


Director, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
U. S. Department of Justice 


their plant for fear of being caught 
plant 
sumed” their plants were adequately 


oo many managers “as 


safeguarded. Today we are at war. 

We cannot assume, we cannot in 

lulge in overconfidence, we cannot 

werestimate the enemy, externally 
internally. 

We are dealing with crafty, dan 
gerous, and treacherous killers, who 
seek to destroy us no matter what 
We must be alert. We 
ust be prepared. We must not 
ait to see 


the cost. 


where the enemy will 

strike next and hope it will not be 
our own particular locality. 
Tips for Your Protection 

Widespread 


e tide of war. It 


sabotage can turn 
is your duty to 
‘e that the materials and products 
u handle are not subject to the 
iboteurs’ weapons of fire. poison, 
id explosives. 


Below will be found a few war 


lune tips based on experience of 


I BI investigators: 

1. Protect your store or ware 
house with adequate mechanical de 
vices, such as fire and burglar 
alarms. 

2. See that all fire-fighting appar 
atus 1S in good, workable condition. 

3. See that your employees are 
thoroughly acquainted with the lo 
cation and use of fire-fighting ap 
paratus. 

4. Carefully select and investigat; 
the background of your employees. 

5. Do not allow strangers to wan 
der around your store, your farm, 
or your warehouse. 

6. Do not investigate suspicious 
fires or explosions. Report them to 
the FBI. Federal 
crime and should be handled by the 
FBI. 

7. Do not indulge in loose talk. 

8. Do not 


Sabotage is a 


give out information of 


~ 
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any kind to imqutsitive strangers 
Answer their questions with inquit 
les concerning them. 

9. Do not close your eyes and 
cars to possible dangers. Be alert 
and report any acts of espionage o1 
sabotage to the FBI. 

10. Inspect your own plant to sec 
if it is adequately protected. Do 
not presume that it 1s or leave its 
protection to a minor employee. 


This is more than a war. It is a 
world-struggle of — righteousness 
tvainst evil Phe foes of righteous 
less are not to be underestimated 


They are treacherous, sly, sinister, 
wannereiful, ruthless, wanton, and de 
termined to trample the democra 
Nes ot the world or die in the 
attempt. They must die. We must 
win—but to win—we must produce, 
guard 


avainst attack, and we must be con 


we must fight, we must 


stantly on the alert. 
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NEMA Organizes New Sections 
To Meet Industry Needs 


Fields of electronics, industrial and commercial lighting, 


to receive attention from newly organized groups. Max 


McGraw heads reorganized war projects committee 


he a move to keep its activities 
osely geared into the changing 
demands of the war-time electrical 
industry, the National Electrical Man- 
ufacturers Association has organized 
two new sections, one for the field of 
electronics and another for industrial 
and commercial lighting, and also has 
reorganized its war 
mittee. 

The electronics 


pre jects com- 


section has been 
formed to work on a program which 
has the immediate purpose of further- 
ing the maximum use of the electronic 
force in the production of war weapons 
and material and in the use of these 
weapons in actual combat. H. J. Hoff- 
man, chairman of the section and 
manager of the specialty products 
division of Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., states that “To- 
morrow, when peace has been won, 
the power of electronics to build the 
future world will be realized to the 
fullest extent of our increasing knowl- 
edge.” 

“With literally tens of thousands 
possible applications of electronics in 
industry, we have the immediate prob- 
lem of strengthening our war effort, 
both through the use of electronic 
devices by our armed forces and in 
industry generally,” Mr. Hoffman said. 
“As an industry group, we are deal- 
ing with a new scientific force having 
unbelievable power both to destroy 
and to build. Today, both phases of 
this power are being widely applied.” 

Assisting Mr. Hoffman in the elec- 
tronics section is D. V. Edwards, 
president of Electrons, Inc., who was 
appointed vice-chairman. 
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The problems of better lighting in 
both manufacturing and service indus- 
tries to meet war-time demands for 
increased production, improved prod- 
ucts and greater safety and comfort 
for workers will be studied by the 
newly organized Industrial and Com- 
a Lighting Equipment Section 

f NEMA. 

a Huerkamp, chairman of the 
section stated, “By combining the two 
sections which had been handling the 
problems of industrial and commercial 
lighting into a new section NEMA 
hopes to develop ways and means of 
making the ‘lighting tool’ more easily 
available and thus provide a_ better 
service to industry and to the war 
production effort.” 

Mr. Huerkamp is manager o 
Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co., Cleveland. 
Vice-chairman of the section is A. F. 
Wakefield, vice-president of the F. W. 
Wakefield Brass Co. To assist in the 
work of the section, Mr. Huerkamp 
ppointed the following commit- 
tees: War Projects Committee, with 
R. W. Staud of Benjamin Electric 
Mfg. Co. as chairman: Industrial 
Fluorescent Technical Committee, S. 
R. Naysmith, The Miller Company, 
chairman; Industrial Incandescent 
Technical Committee, H. A. Barnes, 
Wheeler Reflector Co., chairman; 
Commercial Fluorescent Technical 
Committee, W. P. Lowell, Jr., Syl- 
vania Electric Products Inc., chair- 
man; Commercial Incandescent Tech- 
nical Committee, G. T. Morrow, Cur- 
tis Lighting, Inc., chairman; General 
Technical Committee, A, F. Wakefield, 


f light- 


ing sales for 


L- ‘ 
nas a 
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The F. W. Wakefield 
chairman; Public Information Com- 
mittee, C. W. McDaniel, Fostoria 
Pressed Steel C orp., chairman; Prod- 
ucts Scope Committee, Arthur Miller, 
The Miller Conipany, chairman; Mem- 
bership Committee, H. E. Ingraham, 
Holdenline Co., chairman. 

NEMA has also announced the re- 
organization of its War Projects Com- 
mittee, with Max McGraw, president 
of McGraw Electric Co., and presi- 


Brass Co., 


dent of NEMA, as chairman. Added 
to the committee are C. W. Higbee, 
manager of wire sales, U. S. Rubber 


Co., and F. T. Wheeler, vice-president, 
Trumbull Electric Manufacturing 
Company. Reappointed to continue 
on the committee are: Howard E. 
Blood, Leonard Kebler, F. W. Magin, 
E. O. Shreve, W. E. Sprackling, A. C. 
Streamer, and G. C. Thomas 


Wholesaler Training 
Women as Clerks 


H. B. branch manager of 
the General Electric Supply Corp., 
Spokane, Washington, reported in No- 
vember that their personnel had been 
reduced from 26 to 15 in recent months. 
They are now using women in greater 
proportion, two having been put on 
stock cards and on customer order 
having first been trained by a 
special school course. 

The other women are now going to 
“school” every Friday evening, learn- 
ing switch gear applications. These 
school courses take four months and 
Jack Goggin of the General Electric 
Co. gives the instructions. They go 
right through the stock, with hand- 
books, so that the student employees 
learn where to find things as well 

gain a general knowledge of what 
they are for. An examination is held 
at the end of the course. 

These women, together with the two 
now working on stock cards and cus- 
tomer service, have been with the 


Rogers, 


service, 
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company a number of years and have 
had a speaking acquaintance with most 
phases of the business before beginning 
this specialized training. 


will permit completion of existing 
facilities and construction of additional 
facilities for serving of a Marine base 
and a Naval airbase in accordance 
with plans outlined by the Navy and 

















/ approved by WPB. 
. 
Electrical Manufacturers 
’ Show Record War 0 ontractors’ Grou 
tput Contractors Group 
OW NeCOr ar VUtpU , ; 
Electrical manufacturers in recent Takes Washington (Office 
Z announcements have reported shipment 
' or dollar volume records which reflect The National Electrical Contractors 
continued and generally increased pro- Association has established its head- 
duction of war goods. quarters offices at 633 Investment 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. Suilding, Washington, D. C. Lawrence 
reported third quarter billings of $55,- Davis, general manager of the Asso- 
732,642 and bookings of $55,717,119, ciation, announced that the increasing 
\ which compare with billings of $37,- need for closer contact and cooperation 
. &§ 091,112 and bookings of $44,478,497 with the many Federal Government 
in the 1941 third quarter. agencies whose activities so directly 
Vice-president A. C. Streamer of concern the electrical contracting in- ROBERT H. BISHOP has been ap- 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- dustry, have made essential this move pointed General Sales Manager of the 
turing Co. announced that during the of NECA headquarters to the capital Lighting Division of Sylvania Products 
- month of October, .more than 1,300 city. Inc., according 7. are 
- : carloads of equipment for the armed ‘ made by Don G. Mitchell, vice- 
t forces were shipped from the East president end director of sales ror rd 
a , ppe ' company. Bishop was Eastern Sales 
- Pittsburg plant. This was an increase . Scola 
1 Bh of 5 percent over September. MKB Promotes Post-War = “er 
y Stockholders of General Electric res ° 
r Company received a booklet “General Utility Appliance Sales 
ry Electric Goes to War,” in which the —_ . Anita 
4 company forecast the production of $1 _The first issue of The Modern ; ne : 
e billion dollars of war goods by the Kitchen Bureau’s “Communique” con- ties and a clearing house of ideas for 
company this year. . tains a description of the “Lucky Me— the appliance sales departments of the 
l, ; : I’m an American” series of advertise- electric utilities. In a statement re- 
: ments which the MKB is promoting lease with the first issue of the MKB 
for use by utility advertising depart- Communique, Edward Vennard, chair 
ments. The campaign is designed to man of the bureau, said that: “‘During 
Gets REA Funds “prime the post-war -market” through this period of rapidly changing condi- 
+ suggesting that individuals purchase tions, electric companies are seeking 
For War Expansion War Bonds now and earmark them and adopting those operating methods 
for purchases of electric kitchen equip and policies that result in the greatest 
An allotment of $735,000 to the ment when this once more becomes contribution to the war effort 
Jones-Onslow Electric Membership available. the Modern Kitchen Bureau ‘Con 
Corporation, Jacksonville, N. C., has ‘The Communique” is MKB’s title munique’ is designed to meet a need 
been announced by REA. These funds for a wartime news review of activi yf the times in that it will provide 
rf 
. 
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vo | M. C. TARADASH (left), president of Hyland Electrical Sup- mer (center photo). At the right are two Hyland vice-presi- 
s- ply Co., Chicago, pauses for the WS camera, and then talks dents, C. H. Weicensang and Sam Rosenthal, who continued 
he | with pride about the streamlined office installed there last sum- working while their picture was taken. 
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means for a free exchange of ideas - 
in an economical manner.” 

Included in the first issue are fea- 
tures on appliance service, a nutrition 
program, news of other companies, I 
and an illustrated article on a window v 
display kit, 


The Electrical Association of Phila- 
delphia has re-elected A. L. Hallstrom 
as president of the Association for 
1943. This will be the fifth consecu- 
tive one-year term to be served by Mr 
Hallstrom, who is vice-president of 
Graybar Electric Co. ) 

The other officers elected to serve 
| during 1943 are: vice-president, How- 
| ard L. Miller, president of the Utili- 
ties Engineering Co.; treasurer, \ 
Phillip H. Ward, Jr., president of 
| the Ward Electric Company; secre- 


' 
Re-elect Hallstrom 
\ 








tary, Robert J. Moran, chief of elec 
trical department, Middle Department 
| Rating Association. 





Release 


There will be FEWER OF THESE vacuum Cleaners 


‘veo ScePc CY '7e EVveEC at ’ > “1 »VeS i . 
Eyeglasses symbolize eyestrain. By reducing eyestrain through WH te citi witeleasinen 








proper lighting, your war production can be increased both and retailers to sell to the public any 
in quantity and quality. Fewer man-hours will be lost, fewer vacuum cleaners they have in stock 
rate ll : er B d ; lj [he order freed stocks which were 
rejects will come off your production lines. | frozen October 24 when the govern- 
Silv-A-King offers a complete lighting service—fine equip- ment beignets the gaa 
. ad “tee aes ital ° ot units available and the number re- 
ment (either fluorescent or incandescent) plus skillful engi- quired for military needs. 
neering to lay out your lighting installation for maximum | Units held by manufacturers, their 
effectiveness. Our ability to serve you well in lighting comes | — nia nag mg sellers who 
he ‘ . ‘ onions | Nave more than oO in stoc remain 
from 21 years of experience as industrial lighting specialists. | frozen. 
A Silv-A-King lighting engineer is at your call wherever you 
are located. 
Bright Light Reflector Company, Inc., 


1031 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Write for new, 16-page Silv- A-King book: 
“Light Is An Essential Production Tool” 








FLUORESCENT + INCANDESCENT 


A FewTypical Silv-A-King User: : 
AC SPARK PLUG 
GENERAL MOTORS 

FISHER BODY 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 


and many others 


: 
rf ii 


a “a? 


EQUIPMENT W. E. GRAHAM of General Electric 
Supply, Seattle, found that when his 
work as Appliance Sales Manage 


, At” slowed up, other duties crept in to 
SILV- A = K l N G M AK ES Ligh WwW Oo Rk K FO ee Yo U make him busier than ever. 
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FOR VICTORY TODAY 
OINESo TOMORROW 


Get This Flag Pompe Now! 


This War Savings Flag which flies today 
over companies, large and small, all across 
the land means business. It means, first, 
that 10% of the company’s gross pay roll is 
being invested in War Bonds by the workers 
voluntarily. 


It also means that the employees of all these 
companies are doing their part for Victory 
. +. by helping to buy the guns, tanks, and 
planes that America and her allies must have 
to win. 


It means that billions of dollars are being 
diverted from “bidding” for the constantly 
shrinking stock of goods available, thus put- 
ting a brake on inflation. And it means that 
billions of dollars will be held in readiness 
for post-war readjustment. 


Save With 





Think what 10% of the national income, 
saved in War Bonds now, month after month, 
can buy when the war ends! 


For Victory today ... and prosperity tomor- 
row, keep the War Bond Pay-roll Savings 
Plan rolling in your firm. Get that flag fly- 
ing now! Your State War Savings Staff Ad- 
ministrator will gladly explain how you may 
do so. 


If your firm has not already installed the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, now is the time to do so. 
For full details, plus samples of result-getting 
literature and promotional helps, write or 
wire: War Savings Staff, Section F, Treasury 
Department, 709 Twelfth street NW., 
Washington, D. C, 


War Savings Bonds 





This Space Is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by 


WHOLESALER'S SALESMAN 
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WY TROSTEO FRIENO 
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TURNS ENEMY / 


ES, light can be man’s best 

friend. But when improperly 
used, it becomes an insidious enemy 
which saps his vitality by causing 
eyestrain and fatigue. 

War production, with its demand 
for greater speed and efficiency, has 
definitely proved the importance of 
proper illumination. Not only in 
adequate light, but in carefully con- 
trolling it to eliminate glare, sharp 


contrasts, shadows and other dis- 
turbing factors which work against 
the eyes rather than for them. 

Better illumination can help you 
increase much-needed production. 
Why not ask Goodrich industrial 
lighting engineers to assist you? The 
hundreds of styles and sizes of 
Goodrich fixtures answer every 
industrial requirement. Write for 
literature. 


aA ~~» oe a 


Highlite 


588! 


my *-). tae 1 N a 


Stocklite 





LIGHTING 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 4610 BELLE PLAINE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Diffuso Floodlight 


FOR 


DODRI 


Seprable RLM Dome 


Protecting vital plants with floodlighting — saving man-hours in production 
—Goodrich industrial fixtures are serving America’s war effort everywhere. 


INDUSTRY 


COMPANY 


rot MN C2 eee moms § € S$ 





SOLD ONLY THROUGH ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS | 


50 
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Niagara Association 
Manager Resigns 


Samuel S. Vineberg has resigned as 
manager-secretary of the Electric As- 
sociation of the Niagara Frontier to 
become plant engineer of the Morrison 
Steel Products Corporation in Buffalo. 
Mr. Vineberg has been with the Elec- 
tric Association since 1926 and is 
well known in the electrical trade 
throughout Western New York. He 
was the originator of numerous pro- 
motional programs in the electrical 
field which attained national 
nition and under his leadership the 
Electric Association of the Niagara 
Frontier became one of the most 
progressive organizations of its kind 
in the country. 


recog- 


War Lighting Problems 
Covered at Conference 


A special 2-day wartime industrial 
lighting conference held recently at 
the GE Institute at Nela Park drew 
33 key men representing important 
U. S. and Canadian war plants. 

\ wide variety of war lighting sub- 
jects were covered in the twenty talks 
made by GE engineers. Discussion 
periods followed. Included among the 
topics were: wartime lighting levels; 
priorities, non-metallic 
blackout and_ protective lighting; 
maintenance problems; and drying 
lamps. Included among the U.S. war- 
plants represented were: Bell Aircraft, 
Kastman Kodak, General Motors, 
Wheeling Steel, Lukas-Harold, West 


ern Electric, and Bausch and Lomb. 


reflectors : 














SUPPLY SALES MANAGER, F. A. 
Block, General Electric Supply, Se- 
attle, has taken into his department at 
least two of the former merchandise 
salesmen—reports these men .can be 
good supply men with very little train- 
ing. 
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Gou Help Protect the 
WAR PRODUCTION PROGRAM 











NEW SALES MANAGER for outside 
| construction department of Graybar, L. 

W. Taylor, right, replaces D. C. Guest, 
‘ left, who retires after 36 years in the 
| electrical business. 























Westinghouse Renames 
Merchandising Division 


J. H. Ashbaugh, manager of the 
erchandising division of the West- 
nghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
., has announced a change in name 
for the division to “the electric appli 
ince division.” 

He stated that the change has been 
ide because the new name better in 


icates the manufacturing facilities at 

oth the Mansfield, Ohio, and Spring 

ld, Mass., plants. Wheu You Supply 
Employee Work Reord «= CHAMPION 


The 150 men and women workers 














Reliance Electric and Engineering 


ssp clean, On = FLQJORESCENT LAMP REPLACEMENTS 


t missed a single working day. fro 
r jobs for the twelve months sinc 
rl Harbor, were honored recently 
. dinner tendered by the manage It isn’t the initial lighting installations—it’s the rep/ace- 


ments that are important to war production this yeat. 





Champion Fluorescent Lamps have just what you are 


looking for—a quality product, essential to your cus- 





tomers’ war effort cost — that you can 


{ 4 
aS 4 supply in profitable volume. 
| oH. . | pp+y in Ff 


YOU CAN USE this handy new Manual, chock full of practi- 


cal, helpful information you can use to help your customers 





make the most of their lamps and lighting. Write for copies 


of Champion Manual J. 


Y-RAY of electric motor frames at 
the Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. plant 
tells inspectors if the weld of the 
rolled steel is perfect. This one in- 

dicates a perfect weld. Use of the C “ A M . | 0 | [ A M p W 0 R K S 
\-Ray for this industrial application 


may be the forerunner of many more 2 Vn eer Vass ach MAAS 





applications and possibly a large post- 
war market. 


A DIVISION OF CONSOLIDATED ELECTRIC LAMP CO 
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ILLINOIS 
Completely Insulated 
ALL PORCELAIN 
WIRING SYSTEMS 








Porcelain protected wiring  sys- 
tems are more important than 
ever before for two reasons: 

(1) Porcelain is not a critical 
material—it is available for imme- 
diate uses—its use conserves ma- 
terials vital to our victory effort. 

(2) Porcelain Protected Wiring 
Systems are advantageous to the 
contractor and industrial chief 
electricians because these systems STANDARD TUBES 
are easy to install, can be installed 
without grounding, insure high S; “ 

g/ 
quality results, and are adaptable 
to practically all wiring plans and Bill Dae 
layouts. For the customer, porce- aici ties this 
lain protected wiring systems Trade Mark 
mean permanency of installation, 
economy, safety, dependable serv- 
ice where dampness and fire haz- 
ards are prevalent. 

Another advantage of open 
wiring in industrial plants is its 


SWITCH BOX accessibility for system changes. 
AND COVER 





OUTLET BOX AND 
COVER 





. STANDARD KNOBS 
You can guarantee Illinois All- 


Porcelain Wiring on all wiring jobs. 





TOGGLE SWITCH 


PLATES CLEATS 





LAMP HOLDERS 


ILLINOIS ELECTRIC PORCELAIN CO. 


| 
MACOMB, ILLINOIS 
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LLOYD W. JONES, appliance serv- 
ice representative of Graybar in Se- 
attle, has the trunk of his car neatly 
rigged to carry tools and parts. 





Gifford Elected 
Head of Schick 


K. C. Gifford, vice-president i 
charge of sales and advertising, has 
been elected president and general 
manager and a director of Schick In 
corporated, Stamford, Conn., manu 
facturers of electric razors. He was 
also named president and a director of 
Schick Service, Inc., operators of 
service stations for Schick Razors 

In addition to Mr. Gifford, two new 
directors, Wallace Clark of Washing 
ton, D. C., and Paul E. Holden of 
Palo Alto, Calif., were added to the 
board of directors. 

The facilities of Schick Incorpo 
rated are now devoted solely to the 
manufacture of war materials. 








STORES MANAGER for WESCO 
at Seattle, Wash., is Ralph Sroufe 
who was supposed to write an article 
for WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN on the 
problems of stores operations under 
present conditions, but those condi- 
tions have him too busy at the mo- 
ment. He compromised on the pic- 
ture. 





1943 








NELA’s Dean Warren 
Transferred to Buffalo 


Dean M. Warren, in charge of tech 
nical publicity at General Electric’s 
Nela Park in Cleveland, has _ been 
transferred to the Empire Division of 
the firm’s lamp department at Buffalo, 
weording to announcement from the 





Nela Park headquarters. Warren will 
devote his full time to wartime light 
ing of industries in the Buffalo area. 

Mr. Warren is widely known as an 
iuthority on commercial and indus- 
trial lighting. He has been in de- 
mand as a speaker on programs 
sponsored by business and factory 
groups. 

He joined the lamp works of GE 
it Youngstown, Ohio, in 1926, fol 
lowing a period in survey work for the 
Pennsylvania Highway Department. 
He went to Nela Park in 1928 to 
specialize in illuminating engineering. 
He has supervised the preparation of 
hundreds of “how to” feature articles 


which have been published in the 


trade press, and many stories which 
have appeared under his own name. 


Appointments at 
Ward Leonard 


The Ward Leonard Electric Com- 
pany has announced that Charles J. 
Otis now has complete charge of pur 
‘hases for the company. D. J. Burns, 
vice pre sident of Ward Leonard, stated 
that Mr. Otis’ experience in the sys 
temization of purchases led to the ap 
pointment. At the same time, Mr 
Burns announced that D. R. Guthrie 
has been made personnel manager of 
the company 





View of Rolarc snuffer showin 
blade in full engagement with 
live contacts before passing thru 
rollers towards OFF position. 





View of Rolarc snuffer showing 
blade at point of final disen- 
gagement from live contact jaws. 





View of Rolarc snuffer show- 
ing blade after disengagement 
from live contact and rollers. 
Rollers snapped together again 
obstructing path of possible arc. 





THE FEDERAL 
.» DESIGNED TO DO THE JOB 


Winning the war is our problem—our job as much as 
it is the job of the men manning the guns. It’s our 
““Pigeon’’—and yours. 


To get the job done—to help do it faster and better— 
Federal developed the 575 Volt Rolarc Safety Switch. 
Here’s a dependable, hard working switch, 100 to and 
including 600 ampere capacity, built to carry the load. 


Engineered on an entirely new principle of arc control, 
the Rolarc reduces the possibility of arcing to an 
absolute minimum. It lengthens switch life and con- 
serves war-vital copper... it increases the safety factor 
and saves priceless time and power by eliminating 
dangerous arcing ... it increases production by elimin- 
ating delays caused by switch failure. 


If production is “your pigeon” let the Federal Rolarc 
Safety Switch help get the job done. Get all the facts— 
write for bulletin 42-12. 

Until stocks on hand are exhausted we must reserve the right 


to ship our regular 575 Volt Safety Switch unless Rolarc is 
specified on the order. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO. 


52 PARIS STREET NEWARK, N. J. 


PANELBOARDS e@ SWITCHBOARDS e SAFETY SWITCHES e CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
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AKING care of tools is always 
good business. In times like these, 
when our Armed Forces need every 
tool that can be produced to keep a 
mechanized war rolling, it is doubly 
important to look after those you have. 
The high quality of Klein equip- 


ment assures long life. 


Take care of your pliers and 
wrenches—take care of your grips and 
climbers—take care of your belt and 
safety strap. If they’re Klein’s, you are 
fortunate in possessing equipment that 
is designed to give you the maximum 
in service. Proper care will assure 
your getting that service. 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER. FOREIGN DISTRIBUTOR: INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORP., NEW YORK 







Since 1857 







WEEE 


3200 BELMONT 


— 4 
Established 1857 L 


AVENUE, CHICAGO 


& Sons 
Chicago, M1, US.A 






| 


| Association News 


CHICAGO—To celebrate the Christ- 
mas holidays, the Electric Associations’ 
electrical maintenance engineers of 
Chicago held their annual holiday 
party at Colosimo’s Restaurant a few 
days before Christmas and everyone 
enjoyed an excellent dinner and floor 
show, 


NEW ORLEANS—tThe Electric As- 
sociation of New Orleans held its 
annual dinner meeting and election of 
1943 officers in the banquet room of 
the St. Charles Hotel. At the meet- 
ing President McCall reviewed the 
“high-lights” of the Association’s ac- 
tivities in 1942 and gave an interesting 
talk regarding the war-time program 
for the coming year. 


PATERSON—The Passaic County 
Electrical League, Paterson, New 
Jersey, held an interesting and timely 
meeting December 7 on the subject 
“War-Time Wiring.” C. A. Finke, 
Research Engineer for the Okonite 
Co., Passaic, N. J., spoke on “Conser- 
vation of Existing Wiring.” And 
E. G. Romeiser, Factory Representa- 
tive of Porcelain Products, Inc., Find- 
ley, Ohio, talked on the subject “Por- 
celain Knob and Tube Wiring Instal- 
lations.” 


KANSAS CITY—Mr. Samuel G 
Hibben, director ot Applied Lighting 
at the Westinghouse Lamp Division 


| and chairman of the I. E. S. Commit- 


tee on Defense, spoke to the Electric 
Association of Kansas City on Decem- 
ber 8. He talked on the subject, 
“Peculiar Uses of Light As Victory 
Ammunition,” at the Association’s 
regular luncheon meeting held at the 
Hotel President. 


CHICAGO—The Women’s Division 
of the Electric Association of Chicago 
held its annual gala Christmas party 
at the Civic Opera Building. The 
program consisted of a turkey dinner 
served in the fine Electric Club style, 
an entertaining Christmas playlet pre- 
sented by some of the women, and 
prizes, many of which were war bonds 
and stamps. 


CINCINNATI—The Cincinnati Elec- 
trical Association of this city includes 
in its varied program such activities 
as informal weekly luncheon meetings 
by the members of the Manufacturers’ 
Division, with dinner meetings by the 
Women’s Division, and other special 
group meetings. Recently members of 
the Cincinnati Association and the 
Electrical Maintenance Engineers As- 
sociation were invited to be guests of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers at a meeting where Mr. R. J. 
McKee and Mr. H. L. Huntley dis- 
cussed current electrical maintenance 
problems. 
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trobe 


PRODUCTS 


%& FLOOR BOXES ® WIRING SPECIALTIES *® 


George L. Patterson 















































re One of the deans of the electrical | 
wholesaling industry, George L. Patter- | 
son, founder of the firm of Stanley and 
Patterson, died on December 7 at a 
; New York hospital. 
During his long and fruitful life George 









L. Patterson left many permanent marks 
on the electrical industry which he 
4 served since he came from Portland, 
Maine, in 1889 to work in a small New FOR EVERY 


York jobbing house. 

He not only built up the second largest 
wholesaling business in the World’s 
y largest city, but also developed and 
manufactured the famous Faraday line 
of electric bells, fire alarms and signal- 
ling devices. Yet he found time to be 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL OR 
RESIDENTIAL REQUIREMENT 


Latrobe products are being used extensively in Gov- 
ernment projects and in industrial plants engaged in 
war production. Less time for installation and assured 
dependability give them preference also for all com- 













V 
' mercial and residential jobs, both temporary and per- 
manent. 
Every Latrobe product is flexible as to use. Made of 
the best materials, economical and long lasting. 
] 
Ul 
NO. 284 RECEPTACLE 
NOZZLE 
One of the many “'La- PIPE OR CONDUIT 
: , : 0 : trobe'' type nozzles for HANGERS 
an inspired leader and an active force in watertight floor outlets. No. 470 Hanger handles '/."" 
\ - Py . . . " n ? 
lurthering cooperation among the several No. = is a a noz- ¥," pot thd pipe to steel 
) units of the electrical industry. a. Ve Race hand a beams %'' thick. Turns free- 
S It was he who brought together some extension, Or, if re- - Fen drilling or use of 
c eastern jobbers for a luncheon in New quired, % inch pipe ex- . 


York in the early 1900’s. That day a 


an association was organized that later 
n merged with the midwestern group to 
form the Electrical Supply Jobbers As- 
sociation, forerunner of the National 


NO. 110 LATROBE 
WATERTIGHT BOX 












“ Electrical Wholesalers _Association. ee ae ae Here is a cut-away view of the No. I10 on ee 

* Mr: Patterson’s first job in New York KEYSTONE Wotertight Bos showing how the tapered ve em 

. was with Hazazer and Stanley, a small FISH WIRE ogg bd yoy pcan, Bal ~~ pony 

c, jobbing firm for which he soon went Made of the finest fewest semulhe of parts, may be installed te Fegan 

- on the road to sell wire, batteries and gate Se ee aoe, preven emule wien space leide §=— neat, ee of 

id buzzers. The firm later became Stanley pT sy dan. ee ae Se ee ehh for fasten: 

Is and Hall and when he purchased a share oy a - -_ —— oy 
of the business the famous name of ~ ——” e sspesed 
Stanley and Patterson came into being. : —— . FOR BEST RESULTS framework. rs 

; The company grew rapidly as a whole- : 

co saling house, taking me active role in STOCK LATROBE PRODUCTS 

later years as distributors of radio sets. SELL LATROBE PRODUCTS 

5 parts and appliances. During the middle | 

3S 1920's, the wholesaling end of the busi- 

S ness was sold to Westinghouse. 

1e Meanwhile, in 1908, the firm of Stanley 

al and Patterson had entered the manufac- | 

vf turing field with its own development, | 

ie the Faraday signal gong, and became well 

He known nationally as the line increased 

if to include further developments in elec- 

: tric signalling developments. The com- | £ UJ LLM A N M A N U FA C T U W | N C4 ¢ 0 

al pany also expanded through the purchase ” 

J. of the P. R. Manufacturing Co., of De- 


S- troit, which had a line of small iron LATROBE 8. a PENNSYLVANIA 


o€ and wood buzzers. 
Finally Mr. Patterson became a leading 
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LIGHTING UNITS 
ALL HAVE CORRECT 


BASIC DESIGN 
and 


CONSTRUCTION 
FEATURES 


xk 








% When you sell QUAD 
Lighting Units you sell 





products scientifically de- 





signed to give your cus- 
tomers the highest lighting efficiency. Full line 





of industrial and floodlighting equipment—in- 


candescent—fluorescent—mercury vapor. It's NO. 1184-M 


RLM THREADED 
DOME REFLECTOR 


QUADRANGLE MFG. COMPANY 


Mgr. of Jucandescent and Gluorescent Lighting Equipment 
32 $0. PEORIA ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


the line that stays popular. 





figure in the signalling and communica 
tion field through the purchase of the 
De Veau Telephone Manufacturing Co., 
which had a well-known line of tele- 
phones, annunciators, hospital signalling 
systems, etc. By 1900, Stanley and Pat- 
terson had more than 300 men and 110,000 
square feet of floor space for manufactur 
ing alone. This part of Mr. Patterson’s 
activities he relinquished a few years 
ago through sale to the Schwarze Elec 
tric Co. 

Throughout the years, George L. Pat- 
terson was an active, seemingly tireless, 
personality who poured out energy and 
ideas for the benefit of the industry 
without apparent diminution of the 
source. In March, 1923, as one of the 
“Men You Should Know,” Mr. Patter 
son was described in this publication 
(then called Jobber’s Salesman) as “An 
observer and a thinker, who has boiled 
down his jobbing experience to certain 
sound and fundamental principles, which 
he believes are best for the industry. To 
come in contact, even once, with him 
means to come away with one very de- 
cided impression. More contacts, and 
his impression is strengthened until it 
becomes the chief index to the character 
of the man. And it is this: you seem to 
have been in the presence of a radio 
active personality.” 


David S. Youngholm 


David S. Youngholm, vice-president of 
the lamp division of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., died on 
December 4 at his home in Bloomfield, 
N. J. He had suffered a heart attack. 

Mr. Youngholm, who was 53 years old, 
has been well known in the lighting in- 
dustry for many years. He had joined the 





Westinghouse Lamp Co. in 1909, .taking 
a position in the engineering department. 
He later served in the Stock and Statisti- 
cal Department and then in the Sales 
Department, with headquarters at vari- 
ous times in Chicago, Kansas City and 
St. Louis. In 1920 he was placed in 
charge of production at the plant in 
Bloomfield. In 1923 he was appointed 
assistant manager of sales, and in 1924 
became assistant general superintendent 
He was made assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of the company. Three days before 
the reorganization of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company as the lamp division of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co., Mr. Youngholm was made 
vice-president of the latter company 
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New Products 
You Gan Sell 











FLUORESCENT UNIT 








'"Maze-lite”, industrial non-metallic re- 
flector-unit, is available with the recently 
announced "Forlamp" ballast for 265 
volt circuits. It is also available for | 10- 
125 and 220-250 volt circuits; in two 
sizes, either for 4-40 watt or 4-100 fluores- 
cent lamps. This unit is designed to fur- 
nish high-intensity lighting for industrial 
inspection areas or for illumination in 


high-bay areas. The Edwin F. Guth Co., 
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PORTABLE FIXTURE 








Portable fixture ‘Crawler’, for produc- 


tion, inspection and servicing operations, 
accommodates two and four 40-watt 
lamps. It is designed for localized light- 
ing in production plants where it is de- 
sirable to provide quickly available illumi- 
nation on surfaces that cannot be prop- 
erly lighted by overhead luminaires. 
Unit is equipped with either dust-tight 
or wire safety screen covers, available 
for 110 or 220 volt, 60 cycle a.c. Base 
is fitted with large free-rolling swivel 
casters for easy portability. Day-Brite 
Lighting, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Only 6 Ounces of 
Steel Per Foot 


REFLECTOR 
AND RACEWAY OF 
NON-METALLIC MATERIAL 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU: 


Because this fixture takes 90% less critical steel, you can now keep 
right on selling fluorescent lights to help speed war production. 
Besides meeting the requirements of the new limitation order L78, 
which prohibits steel reflectors, this new unit also eliminates steel 
from the raceway. Reflector and raceway are made of synthetic resin- 
bonded plywood—the strongest non-metallic structure—used success- 
fully in airplanes, gliders, PT boats, etc. . . . Designed for industrial 
installations, Spero DUR-O-LITE meets Bureau of Standards specifi- 
cations for reflectors. Reflecting surface has high-gloss white enamel 
finish (reflection factor 88%), exterior surfaces are battleship gray. 
Available for two or three 40 watt tubes. 


This unit may also be equipped with the new 
Spero development “INSTA-LITE”, which 
provides instantaneous illumination, without 
flicker or delay. INSTA-LITE eliminates the 
starter and with it 85% of the trouble of 
average fluorescents—thus greatly reducing 
maintenance costs. Lighting starts at lower 
temperatures and lower voltage—there are no 
false starts to shorten tube life. 


With NEW 
INSTA-LITE 


gives you Instant Starting 


Don’t pass up profitable War Plant installa- 
tions. Get the facts about the new DUR-O- 
LITE today. SPERO offers you the most 
modern line of industrial fluorescent and 
incandescent fixtures . . . Distributed only 
through electrical wholesalers. 


PE, 


and Instant Lighting with 


NO starting switch 








iat d 





THE SPERO ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


18222 LANKEN AVE. we CLEVELAND,OHIO 
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PORCELAIN 


WIRING DEVICES 


* 
* 


+ + + + 





Install P&S cablettes for a * 
good wiring job with a 
minimum of critical mate- 


rials. 


Easy to assemble and in- 
stall—Designed for today’s 
requirements. 


Available for prompt shipment. 


> -— + 4 F 
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MORE FACTS 


ON PRODUCTS 





A.C. Welders—New twe lve-page book 
let, B-3136, contains many illustrations, 
specifications, and descriptive data on 
welders made by West 
& Mfg. Co. of East 


the Flexare a.¢ 
inghouse Electric 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


when writiog’ WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


Safety Switch—Six-page bulletin, No 
$2 12 describes the new Federal $73 
safety switch, includes 
specifications, pub 
Electric. Products 


New Jersey 


val 


volt Rolar¢ 
illustrations and 
I ¢ deral 


Newark, 


lished by 
Company, Inc., 


When writing WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


mention 





Substations— | hirty-six page 
booklet, GEA-3800, contains. illustra 
tions of actual installations, sketches 


ol typical system speci 


Unit 


arrangements, 
dimensions oft 
| 


fications, weights and 


> 


the master unit substations made 


+ 


mpany 


General [Electric 
when writioo WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 
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WITH 


PrRIcos 


“POWDER-PACKED"™ 
RENEWABLE 


i 


tr 


HERE'S WHY 


@ YOU HAVE SOMETHING BET- 
TER TO OFFER. A custom built 
powder-packed renewal element 
instead of an ordinary fuse 
strip 


@ THE ELEMENT IS NOT INTER- # : 
CHANGEABLE with "Bare 
Links''—you get all repeat busi- 
ness. s 

@ CUSTOMERS GET 3 TIMES THE i 9 
SERVICE. ~~ 

@ NO PRICE COMPETITION— 4 


Trico quality sells itself—price 
is no issue 


@ SOLD ONLY THRU WHOLE- 
SALERS 

@ THEY'RE NATIONALLY AD- 
VERTISED 


WRITE FOR BULLETINS 


SELL TRICO 





STOP WASTED KILOWATTS AND WASTEFUL SHUTDOWNS 








TRICO FUSE MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“TRICO ==: <FUSES> 






















“it sure is 


HANDY— 


to have ALL kinds 
in One Catalog!” 


For any good Straight 
or Parallel Connector, 


see the COMPLETE line 


These illustrations can only suggest 
the wide variety in the Penn-Union 


Catalog a-complete line of 
Bolted Straight Connectors and 
Reducers ... Screw type... Split 


Sleeve type. . Shrink fit ., 
Universal Parallel Clamps... E-Z 
Connectors that take a wide range 
of conductor sizes, 


Also . . . the most complete line of 
Service Connectors, Tee Connect- 


ors, Cable Taps . .. Elbow and 
Cross Connectors . . . Bus Sup- 
ports, Clamps, Spacers... Ground- 
ing Clamps, Terminal Lugs. 

Penn-Union connectors are the 
firstuchoice of leading utilities, in- 
dustrials, electrical manufacturers 
and contractors—because they have 
found that “Penn-Union” on a fit- 
ting is their best guarantee of 
Dependability. 


PENN -UNION 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
ERIE, PA. Sold by Leading Jobbers 








Conductor Fittinas 
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Color Code Chart—In handy pocket 
ize form, a color code resistor chart 
offered by Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc. of New York City for distributioi 


as a dealer help, clearly shows th 
4 B, c, and D color de notations o 
a resistor, explains the resistor ¢ or 
code and PIVES examples Q)n t 

reverse side is Ohm’s Law, o f th 


hasic radio circuit formu'‘a 


WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 






When writing 
mention 





Control Equipment—kv\ l6-page 
edition of Bulletin No. 3000 on circuit 
breaker and fusible switchboards has 
recently been announced by Square D 
Company, Detroit, Michigan Con 
tains illustrations and complete n 
formation on_ the various types. of 
switchboards built by this ny 


wen witios’ WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 
- pantion : 


Fluorescent Lighting Equipment— 


Catalog sheets, L-78 series ture vel 
industrial lighting units for utilization 
with fluorescent lamps, includes ‘masonite 
reflectors, non-metall: shielding ege 
crates, “forlamp” units, mechanie’s port 
able, and quick-starting fluores 


Edwin F. Guth Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Wh iti , 
eerie * WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 
Industrial Lighting—Curtis Lighting, 


In f ( hic igo, Illinois, has a\ ulable 


( 
) H teant ae tt 
12-page industrial war booklet, Set 


2130 describing its latest equipment in 
fluorescent fixtures with particular em 
the new ‘“Fluratex”’ 
metallic reflector units and the silver 
lass reflector units for high 
ons. 


y 
l]- 4; 
llat 


insta 
mention 


Pole Line Hardware—Hubbard & C 


pany of Pittsburgh has available an in 
teresting 8-page folder called “Test 
Edition.” Throughout the pages ar 
various illustrations showing some of 
the act bbard’s 


ual tests made with H 
ine hardware products t 


1] 
1 
oO 


WISI 


the highest possible quality. 
Wh iti 
whee vctine WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


Resistor and Relays—Ward Leonard 
Electric Co., Mount Vernon, New York 
as recently published two bulletins 
Bulletin 23 describes the Vitrohm strip 


resistor, including dimensions, ratings 
and sizes, and construction data sul 


lettin 104 lists prices, and particular 


features of the midget metal base re 


oO 
ed 


lays, plus mtact data and mounti 
diagrams. 


Wiecntion » WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


Ventilating Equipment—New coloriul 
brochure entitled, “Ig Fight 

md War,” is ready for distribution by 
1c Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. of Chi 


t 


cago. In 42 duotone photographs, the 
company pictures the wide use of Ilg 
self-cooled motor propeller fans, uni 
versal blowers and unit heaters in both 


World War 1 and World War 2 
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O OPERATION WINS THE WAR 


WALTER P. HILL 


WOLVERINE SALUTES 


In recognition of their noteworthy contributions to 
the war effort, ten men were invited to the White 
House on December 10 to receive individual awards 


personally bestowed on them by President Roosevelt. 


In this ceremony, the first of its kind in the country’s 
history, six of the workers, chosen from the war 
industries in cooperation with local labor-manage- 
ment committees, received Citations of Individual 
Production Merit, signed by Donald M, Nelson; and 
the four other workers received Certificate Awards. 


Wolverine’s salute to these men carries a deep feel- 
ing of pardonable pride because among them is one 
of our own men, Walter P. Hill, whose development 
of a new process of manufacturing primer tubes is 
now used in the firing mechanism of millions of 
large shells. Through his untiring efforts many 
worthwhile savings in critical materials have been 
effected, and great reductions have also been made 
in man-hours and machine time. 


The Citation Award winners, in addition to Hill, are: 
Joseph H. Kautsky, Link-Belt Co.; Clinton R. Hanna, 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co.; Edwin Curtiss 
Tracy, RCA Manufacturing Co.; Madison E. Butler, 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co.; and James 
A. Merrill, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 


Certificate Awards went to George Smolarek, Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co.; Daniel Walter Mallett, Borg- 
Warner Corp.:; Herbert Ruper James, National Tube 
Co.; and Stanley Crawford, RCA Manufacturing Co. 


Men, you’ve done it! We’re proud of you, and we are 


“Production Soldier” 





happy in the thought that you are receiving the pub- 
lic recognition you deserve. We hope your achieve- 
ments will serve as stimulants to even greater 
employee participation in factory suggestion-box 
system, where more good ideas may be born and 
mature into helpful devices that will bring us an 
early peace. 


CALUMET AND HECLA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 


Seamless Copper — Brass 
1425 CENTRAL AVENUE DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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WAAR 18 
el t=LAG 


Strong Time-Lag 
2 TO 5 TIMES 
Normal Current 









End Needless 


Fuse Blowing 
Certified to Comply— 


Federal Specification 
WF-803a, Type I! 
. 
APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
o 


Write for Details 
Mfgr’s Agents Territory Open 


WARE BROTHERS 


4420 W. Lake St., Chicago 
es eg og tl 
Electrical Connectors 




















Iisco Draws 
Its Own 
Copper Tubing 


Glico 


SOLDERING 
LUGS 








DRAWN DOWN 
TO SIZE IN 
OUR OWN PLANT 
from maximum conduc- 
tivity SEAMLESS cop- 
per tubing assuring you 

utmost quality. 


Wire size stamped on 
each lug. Tongues have 
smooth, flat contact sur- 
faces. Barrel ends fit 
snugly. Can't leak 
solder. 





Please rush us sample and 
32-page illustrated catalog. 





NAME 
FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 











COPPER TUBE 














CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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“FRIGID” 
VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


Circulators, Exhaust Fans, 
Blowers, Attic and Industrial Fans, 
Spray Booth Fans, Shutters 
FOR THE DURATION 
WE CAN ACCEPT 
PRIORITY ORDERS ONLY 
Circulators and Devices 


Manufacturing Corp. 
100 Prince St. New York, N. Y. 





















Infra-Red Ray 
LAMPS 


For Radiant Energy 
—Baking And Drying 


Meet industry's demands for radiant 
energy-heating and drying by featuring 
Nalco Dritherm Carbon Filament Lamps. 
Available in Inside-Silvered finish (no 
reflectors required) or in Clear Glass style. 


Write for prices and discounts 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP COMPANY 


1034 Tyler Street St. Louis, Missouri 











: , ANYTHING 
eitas ELECTRICAL 
Sree ON & OFF 
REGULARLY 











MAN WANTED: 


Man with college education, business 
experience, accustomed to responsi- 
bility. preferably with electrical 
manufacturing or sales background, 
for permanent position. Duties pre- 
dominately executive. Location Ohio. 
If your present business is subject to 
War curtailment. if you foresee ad- 
vantage in shift to war-connected in- 
dustry, write Box No. 11, c/o Whole- 
sa’er's Salesman, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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